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LIES IN THE ABBEY 

HANDEL HOLDS US ONCE 
- ' AGAIN ' ' ' 

A Supreme Hour for All Who 
Love Music 

THE IMMORTAL WORK OF 
24 DAYS _ 

The immortal soul and the marvellous 
mind of Handel have stirred the world 
again. The passing of the centuries can 
make no difference to the wonder of this 
great old man who has lived, in deed and 
in power, for nearly 250 years.. ... 

‘ It was in April, 161 years ago, that,a 
tomb in Westminster Abbey received the 
body oh George Frederick Handel, yet, 
dead though he has long lain; he is a 
living force with us, immortal in his work. 

There is never, a Sunday in the year 
.when*" in'choirs and places where they 
sing ” liis matchless melodies are'not 
heard ; there is no city , of great size , in 
the music-loving provinces where choral 
societies do not sing, his oratorios. But 
‘ the tide of Handel’s fortunes has conie. 
to full flood once more with' the Handel 
Festival at the Crystal Palace, with its 
4000 singers and instrumentalists. 

Festival of Inspiration 

Not only has this greatfestival 
delighted many thousands who went to 
listen, but of the thousands who went 
to sing many have returned from 
London to their homes throughout the 
Kingdom inspired with new ardour and 
devotion to this giant in whose honour 
they came; and there they will teach new 
generations of singers the splendour and 
loveliness of recitative, solo, duet, 
quartet, and chorus, which sprang from 
this inspired man's; brain. 

We imagine the .happiness they wilt 
impart in their own homes ; to have sung 
at a festival of Handel’sacred' music is 
to the vocalist .something almost com¬ 
parable witlr a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, to' a ‘Mohammedan’s visit to 
Mecca. We can imagine that happiness 
of-the singers; but we know the impres¬ 
sion upon the minds and hearts of those 
who listened. Ten thousand people at a 
time—artistes and audience—were under 
the influence of this, wonderful man. 

Prophet, Priest, arid King of Music 

There' were ‘ statesmen who have 
helped’to mould the policy bf tlie world ; 
.men .who, by act; and oratory,;.have 
swayed • the nation ; men and women 
foremost in our national and social life; 
those* of 'middle-class life who had 
scraped and'saved to pay their guineas.; 
and; best of all, there were multitudes of 
: young men fresh from the Army, follow¬ 
ing'the music line by line in their scores, 
all under a ! spell of noble enchantment, 
all thrilled and delicioilsly'agitated, and 
* so silent that had a mouse nibbled in the 
. Crystal Palace, we must have heard it. 

Throughout- his . lifetime, and ever 
since, the world has been singing Handel. 

Until the war broke the sequence, 


there, had bqen one of these incomparable' 
festivals /every, third- year since- 1859; 
Handel’s music.wedded to scriptural 
themes made * him _ prophet, priest, 'and 
king among composers.* There* was' 
something of. almost, the miraculous in 
him. His “ Messiah ” was composed, from 
the stately overture to the sublime har¬ 
monies of the Amen Chorus,' in 24 days. 
He who had already, written so much. 


The war lias turned 'many things 
•upside down,., but few. things more 
strangely than the lives, of .a. few people 
-in Germany who have won the confidence 
of their fellow citizens, c /. ... . 

The last head - of the German Parlia¬ 
ment was a'saddler in liis earlier life. 
Now a new Parliament has been elected, 
and when : it ' .met, and a temporary 
chairman was needed to start the formal 
business before the election of a Presi¬ 
dent, the oldest member in the House 
was placed in the chair. 

He proved to be a white-bearded old 
citizen of seventy-seven summers, from 


wrote in 24 days this crowning glory of 
his life, an oratorio which is the supreme, 
sustained ecstasy of a soul inspired. 

. After hearing the first public perform¬ 
ance of the “ Messiah ” he said : “ I 

thought that I did see all heaven before 
me, and the .Great God Himself.” And 
we who sing or listen to the “ Messiah ” 
are lifted by it out. of ourselves to par¬ 
take for a supreme hour of his exaltation. 


Brunswick, who by. trade was a brick 
layer. Even the reporters who frequent 
Parliament did not know him ; nobody 
seems to have known this old man who 
sat in - the chair ' of the . German 
Parliament. . ’ , ' • \ ‘ 

A few years ago, under the rule of the 
mighty Kaiser, he was laying bricks and 
talking Socialism to the-chink of his 
trowel. Now the Kaiser sits solitary in 
a Dutch country house, and, the old 
bricklayer sits in the chair which, for the 
moment, is that of German authority. 
And no one can say that the change is 
not for the better. 


THE JAMBOREE 

Boy’s Great League of 
Nations 

SHOWING THE. STATESMEN 
HOW TO DO IT 

While prime ministers and statesmen 
generally are talking of the foundation 
of a League! of Nations the boys of the 
world have started one. The League holds 
its first international rally at Olympia 
from July 31 to August 7, and its official 
title is the Boy Scouts’ Jamboree. : 

Representatives of24 nations are 
coming to London. Boys have already 
started -from places half the world away. - 

When the Jamboree starts more than 
one hundred . thousand Scouts will 
be present.' Among The 1100 foreign 
troops Staying at Olympia as guests of 
the British Boy Scouts will be repre¬ 
sentatives of America,‘Argentine, Bel¬ 
gium, Chili, Czecho-Slovakia, Esthonia, 
Denmark,. France,'. Finland, Greece, 
Holland; Italy, -Japan, Latvia, Lithu¬ 
ania, Luxembourg/. Norway, Poland, 
Portugal, 'Rumania, Spain, Sweden. . 
Switzerland, and" Serbia./America is 
sending her 250 on a warship, the 
Minnesota, the finest use to which a 
warship can be put. 

Pagearit of John Smith 

There is to be a great camp of 5000 
Scouts in Richmond Park, and other 
camps will be dotted all around London, 
for-many Troops from the provinces are 
taking Jamboree week*as their Scouts’ 
camping, holiday, and/ pitching their 
tents somewhere near London, will 
journey daily to Olympia. ' 

The great feature of the week will be 
the pageant of theiife of John Smith, 
whose marvellous story was told in the 
April number of the mother of the C.N., 
My Magazine. The. part of John Smith 
will probably be played by the Chief 
Scout, Sir Robert Baden-Powell, and he 
will be assisted by 250 English Scouts. 

The Jamaican troop is giving a tribal 
display of the Arawak Indians, the 
French troop the daily life of an old- 
time; cavalier, the < Scottish troop will 
picture a Highland gathering . and an 
episode, "The Lady of the Lake.” The 
Italian troop is portraying the landing of 
Columbus, the Dublin troop an incident 
in the life of St. Patrick, and the Ulster 
troop the story of the flax from field to 
aeroplane-wing. 

Coal-mine in London 

The boys of Ashington .Colliery arc 
bringing- a complete working model of 
a • coal-mine, which will be worked b/ 
the boys ‘ themselves. They. are even 
bringing their own pit ponies with 
them. Another troop from Swansea 
will give a display of rescue work from 
a colliery after an explosion, c . . 

J11 a'word it will be a real Jamboree, 
with plenty of fun and good fellowship/ 
and will make a great advance in the 
Boys’ League of Nations. And, of course, 
as long as the Boys’. League of Nations 
is doing well the statesmen need cot 
worry very much about their own ! 



AND CHILDREN’S PICTORIAL 

c U/?e Story of the World-^0day for the Men and Women of tomorrow 

. Number 69 • '' ; .- • ~ • -EDITED BY ARTHUR MEE ,' ' / ■ . Ready Every Friday lid. 

100,000 BO Y scouts COMING TOGETHER 

WONDER-MAN WHO 


A Good Stroke for the Championship 
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Miss E. Colyer, the 18-year old tennis champion, who has surprised the athletic world 
with her wonderful play and has entered for the International Tennis Tournament 


THE OLD MAN 


NOBODY KNEW 
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BACK TO SCHOOL 
AGAIN 

A LITTLE LEARNING FOR 
OUR WORKING DAYS 

New Schools for Big Factories, 
and Workshops 

GREAT EXPERIMENT IN 
EDUCATION 

The Education Act of 1918 provides 
for the attendance at Day Continuation 
Schools of boys and girls between 14 
and 18. The various education authori- 
. ties throughout the country are now 
busily preparing to carry Out this part 
of the Act. London has fixed October 27 
as the appointed *day for the Act to 
come into operation., 

All boys and girls who become 14 
years of age before that day are free for 
ever from the obligation to attend the 
new schools, but they will be wise if 
they get their employers to make 
arrangements for them to attend, or 
they will be left behind by their younger 
and more fortunate friends. All boys 
and girls born on and after October 27 
1906 will have to attend a Day Continu¬ 
ation School for two years, for not less 
than 320 hours each year. 

From Work to School 

In London the new schools will open 
on January 1, 1921, because those 

young people who become 14 on and 
after October 27 cannot leave their . 
jiresent school until the end of the 
Christmas term. The only children 
exempt from the Act are those who 
remain at a Central or Secondary School 
until they are 16 years of age. In 7 
years’ time attendance will be com¬ 
pulsory from 14 to 18. 

The first 22 schools to be. established 
in London will be near the big centres 
of employment, so that the pupils will 
go to school straight from the office or 
workshop when they attend in the 
afternoon, and on the way to work when 
they attend in the morning. In most 
cases the 320 hours yearly will be done 
in 40 weeks of 8 hours each. The eight 
hours will be taken in two periods of 
four hours each. 

Learning a Pleasure 

The Act does not say that employers 
must pay wages during the time their 
young people are at school, but in actual 
practice there will be very few who will 
'not. The employer must also allow 
sufficient time—up to two hours for 
each attendance—for the young persons 
to go to and from school and to put 
themselves into a physical and mental 
condition in which they can receive 
most profit from their instruction. 

Many employers will establish their 
own schools near their shops or works, and 
this has already been done by Self ridge’s, 
Harrod’s, and other big shops. 

The new schools will be quite different 
from any at present in existence. The 
lessons will be so attractive that learning 
will be a delight. The Act only mentions 
one subject, and that is physical train¬ 
ing, which will take an important place. 

Training Good Citizens 

Of course, there will be other subjects, 
but attempts will be; made to teach 
them by new methods, by methods 
which enlist the active co-operation of 
the young persons themselves. Above 
everything else it is hoped that the 
corporate spirit of the “ good club type 
of organisation ” will so prevail that 
the new schools will be a great training- 
ground for citizenship. 

We hope all our readers who will 
have to attend the Day Continuation 
Schools will look forward to their attend¬ 
ance as a great privilege. The nation 
needs better educated citizens; she 
needs healthier and cleaner living citi¬ 
zens ; and the new schools will do their 
share in this work. 


PLAY DAYS BACK 

The World at Its Games 
Again 

MR. ZENZO SHIMfDZU 

One of the most striking of the summer 
activities is • the revival of open-air 
sport. Two years ago the world met 
in fight. Now it meets again in play. 

Cricket, golf, and tennis have re¬ 
turned to more than their old popu¬ 
larity. One reason, probably, is that 
everybody has been more active than 
before during the war years, and with 
the war out of the way the activity now 
partly works itself off in play. 

An excellent feature of the play is 
that it is bringing together men of many 
nations, and the spirit of the contests 
seems to be honourable and fair accord¬ 
ing to the high British standard. 

America has sent her best to the golf 
links and the tennis courts, and well 
have they upheld her credit. But per¬ 
haps the most successful sportsman of 
the season has appeared in a clever and 
charming Jap, Mr. Zenzo Sliimidzu. 

Mr. Sliimidzu is a midget as we judge 
size, but he is extraordinarily quick, 
skilful at all points of the game, and a 
sportsman through and through. Rarely 
has any foreign competitor walked 
more directly into enthusiastic favour. 

Nor need we wonder. One incident 
proved the quality of the Japanese 
player. The Kent Championship had 
been won twice by Major Kingscote. 
If he won a third time the cup became 
his own. Mr. Sliimidzu played his way 
through victoriously to the final and 
met Major Kingscote, but in the midst 
of a keenly contested game, during a 
pause caused by a storm, gracefully 
retired, and allowed the award of the 
cup to the Major without further contest. 


THE DULL MIND IN THE 
PIGEON-HOLE 
What Is Wrong with the 
Whitehall Men ? 

A FAMINE IN IMAGINATION 

Why is it that the people who rule 
us-^officials and the like^—have so little 
understanding of feeling, so little idea 
of tlie value of sentiment ? 

The French do not make mistakes 
which shock their public. They cultivate 
tjie impulses of warm hearts. But we 
douse chivalrous instincts as if they 
were dangerous and must be put out. 

The truth is that the British official 
mind sees no use in imagination, and 
quenches it as long as it dare. If feeling 
flares up indignantly, then, to save 
trouble, the official mind gives way. 

Look at brave Captain Fryatt’s ship, 
tlie Brussels. Fryatt was a national 
hero. His ship was the scene and the 
means of his heroism. The Belgians, 
gave it back to us, feeling that we should 
value it as a'memorial of heroism. We 
accepted it, and immediately offered it 
for sale for an old song. What dulness ! 
What blindness to the feelings that rule 
the world far more than grasping greed 
or ’bargaining cunning ! 

Then the feelings of the people made 
themselves heard, and the Brussels was 
retrieved. And now the official mind is 
asking : “ What can be done with lier, 
for she is old and sea-worn ? ” 

Are there no boys on the banks of 
the Thames who would love to take 
part of their training as competent 
Britishers, with warm feelings, in this 
memorable . ship ? What about tlie 
navel cadets ? as has been asked by a 
riverside clergyman. Wliat about the 
boy scouts ? If the official mind is 
quite sterile itself, could it not offer 
the public a trifling prize for its thoughts? 


PEER’S FAREWELL 

PATHETIC SCENES IN THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS. , 

“ The Sands of My Life are 
Nearly Running Out ” 

HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF 

The saying that " history repeats 
itself ” is bound to be proved true from 
time to time, for men are moved by the 
same hopes, fears, and passions, and the 
same situations must occur, the same 
causes and consequences must be noted, 
and so, with but small differences, the 
same scenes will be re-enacted, though 
time changes their surroundings. 

But it is not often that personal in¬ 
cidents recur, and something very 
interesting of this kind has happened in 
the House of Lords. 

The aged Viscount Halifax attended 
the House, at the age of 81, to make a 
speech _ against a Bill regulating mar¬ 
riages. Hampered by age, deafness, and 
dimness of sight, and by his feeling that 
this was his final appearance in the 
House, where he had been an active 
member for so many years, he faltered 
under his emotion, and then struggled 
to the end of his speech with the words : 

I shall probably never address your 
lordships again. The sands of my 
life are nearly running out; but what 
I have said has come from my heart. 

The scene recalled the last speech of 
William Pitt, first Earl of Chatham. 

Across the Years 

Chatham was in- his seventieth year 
at the time, but men aged more quickly 
then, and the earl was very neardiis end. 
He had to be assisted into tlie House, 
his limbs swathed in ‘wool, and there he 
rose, on the scene of many great tri¬ 
umphs, for he had been the greatest 
Minister England ever had up to. then. 

His aim, like that of Viscount Halifax, 
was to give an old man’s warnings. 
Fears for the future, natural to most aged 
people, wlio will not trust the world. when 
they are not in it, were the burden of his 
speech. He did not want England to 
make peace with the rebellious American 
Colonies. He thought the glory 'of his 
country was departing. 

Then lie sat down exhausted. Pre¬ 
sently lie rose again to' speak, but fell 
in a fit, and was carried forth from the 
Chamber, whence he had influenced the 
fate of nations, to die a few weeks later. 

The two men whose farewells were 
similar in feeling were dissimilar in 
greatness, but tlie stage was the same, 
and the thoughts of onlookers were alike 
across a stretch of 142 years. 


DAY AND NIGHT IN JULY 

The amount of light in each day varies 
at different times of the year because 
the earth, instead of turning round on 
its axis in an upright position, is tilted. 

Tlie result is that the northern hemi¬ 
sphere gets most sunshine from March to 
September, and the southern hemisphere 
from September to March. 


JUNE 



JULY 



AUG. 




This diagram shows the average daily light and 
darkness during June, July, and August 


HALF A MILLION PRISONERS STILL 

There are still half a million war 1 
prisoners in Europe. Half of these are 
Russians in Germany, and half Germans, 
Austrians, and Hungarians, and others' 
in Russia. Dr. Nansen is trying to 
obtain their release. 


TIME IN A FIRE 

How Wireless May Save It 

TELEPHONE TO CARRY ABOUT 

By Our Marconi House Correspondent 

One of the London Fire Brigade’s 
hose-lorries, fitted with a' small wireless 
telephone, has been experimenting. 
Within sixty seconds perfect communi¬ 
cation was established with a fire- 
station in Southwark, and in a • few 
seconds more the installation was 
closed and the lorry ran from Putney 
to Clapham, where the performance was 
repeated in a side street, in order to 
show that the apparatus works efficiently 
even when surrounded by houses. 

The apparatus is portable, and con¬ 
tained in quite a moderate space. To 
fit it up for working all that is necessary 
is to run the aerial wire out from its reel 
up to a tree or lamp-post, and to spread 
a couple* of metallic gauze mats on the 
ground. The tiny engine starts up at 
a touch of the finger, and all is ready. 

The great utility which would be 
gained by fitting every fire-station with 
one of these sets is easily seen. In dock 
fires, when it may be necessary to ask 
headquarters for more hose or more 
help, it may be that the nearest tele¬ 
phone is a mile off. Then comes the 
usual delay in “ getting through,” 
which may cost thousands of pounds. 

The apparatus can quite easily be 
carried on the fire-engine, but, owing to 
the. interference liable to be caused by 
the sparking plugs, it is best to fit the 
wireless on the hose-lorry. 


MAZOUT 

New Power Driving Trains 
ANOTHER FRIEND OF COAL 

We are constantly being scared by 
the question, “ How long will our coal 
last ? ” but every year or two brings 
coal a new friend that promises to 
extend the black worker’s life. 

Oil is now coal’s greatest friend, 
but the latest friend is mazout, the new 
fuel being tried in France. It is de¬ 
scribed as “ petroleum residue,” which 
presumably is the coarser leavings after 
the lighter parts have been refined away. 

France produces, and believes in, 
mazout as a complete substitute for 
coal on her main-line railways, and is 
being greatly encouraged by its many 
advantages. Already 400 engines on one 
French railway have been converted 
to burn the new fuel. 

It gives forth no smoke or sparks. 
It requires less labour, for the stoking 
is done by turning a tap. . It will get up 
as much steam in 40 minutes as coal 
will in 1^0 minutes. It will run an 
express train at 60 miles an hour and drag 
60 twenty-ton wagons on a long journey. 

If all this is true—and the French 
declare it is—and if mazout can be 
procured in sufficient quantities, then 
King Coal is no longer the king of 
industry, but his waning life will be 
spared for a few hundred, or perhaps a 
few thousand, years. 

THE SMALLEST SCHOOL 
Where Is It? 

A Bedford correspondent challenges 
the statement that'the smallest school 
in England is at Elmley, Kent, where 
there are six scholars. He says the 
school at Wasdale Head, in Cumberland, 
has only four scholars. % 

Also, he thinks the church at Wasdale 
Head is the smallest in England.. Our 
impression was that the .Wythburn 
Church, at the foot of Helvellyn, had 
that distinction ; but questions of size 
of churches may .be judged in different 
ways, as by outside dimensions or by 
seating. The- Wythburn Church, we 
believe, seats 12. 

The Wasdale Head school lias ^ 
sufficient houses within reach to provide * 
more than four scholars, at the average 
family rate in country districts. 
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The Land Which Stopped the Germans 
HISTORY OF A GALLANT LITTLE NATION 

The Sturdy People Who Live in 
the Great Battlefields of Europe 

BELGIUM AND ITS STORY BEFORE THE WAR 

BY OUR INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENT 


July 10, 1920 


WHAT A STORM 
CAN DO 

QUEER SCENES IN A TO WN 

Roofs of Houses Lifted into 
the Air 

THE SITTING HEN 

A letter from America brings some 
very interesting ■ facts of the amazing 
tornado which visited the town of Elgin 
in Illinois, as we recorded at the time. 

On Sunday morning, as the people 
were going out of church, a drizzling 
rain began. This was succeeded by 
hail, and suddenly there was a dull roar 
like the whirring of a myriad aeroplanes. 
Before anyone could understand what 
had occurred, roofs were lifted into the 
air, great trees were driven through 
the walls of houses, buildings every¬ 
where were pulled to pieces, and steeples 
were blown over. 

A strong reinforced-cement post stand¬ 
ing in the centre of a street was wrenched 
from its foundation. Blocks of* the 
cement sidewalk were ripped up and 
left standing on edge. 

Bird Heroine of the Storm 

Whole buildings collapsed so that 
hardly one brick remained on another. 
Expensive stocks of goods of all kinds 
from demolished shops lay scattered 
about the thoroughfares—shirts, neck¬ 
ties, hats, groceries, boots, lay mingled 
with plate glass and telegraph and 
telephone wires. 

A house in Bellevue Avenue collapsed 
to the ground, and the stove, tipping 
over, set fire to the ruins. When all was 
over a sitting hen was found in the 
basement. She had remained at her 
post in spite of the collapse of the build¬ 
ing during storm and fire. There she 
sat quite calm on her nest beneath the 
wreckage, and vigorously did she oppose 
the overtures of the rescuing party. 

IHouse Flies Away 

Many articles changed residence. Win¬ 
dow curtains, alarm clocks, and kitchen 
utensils were whirled whole blocks of 
houses away, often into the very arms 
of surprised recipients. It is stated that 
5000 pairs of shoes from a shoe factory 
departed for parts unknown. 

A motor-car was blown out of one 
garage, over a block of houses, into 
another garage, where it smashed up 
two other cars. 

A doctor’s car was lifted from the 
road and deposited at the top of a 
flight of steps leading into a church. 

A family of six was seated in the 
living room when the house was lifted 
off them and whirled away, so that they 
found themselves sitting unhurt in the 
open. Another man, taking his bath, 
heard a roar, and was dismayed to see 
towels, roof, and walls vanishing from 
about him, leaving him in the bath l 

GREAT SHIP’S FOOD BILL 
Plenty to Eat at Sea 

When the great ship Olympic left 
harbour recently for America she carried 
for her passengers’ meals : 

A ton of coffee and a ton of tea 
A ton and a half of sausages 
Half a ton of cherries 
Half a ton of French beans 
A quarter of a ton of black currants 
50,000 pounds of fresh meat 
12,000 pounds of ham and bacon 
7000 fowls and chickens 
30,000 eggs and 5000 lettuces 
2000 gallons of condensed milk 
700 gallons of fresh milk 
1500 pounds of hot-house grapes 
1000 bundles of asparagus 
50,000 bottles of mineral waters 
50,000 bottles of beer 
1000 cases of wines and spirits 

Her first-class passengers alone num¬ 
bered 700, and the Atlantic Ocean has a 
hunger-making air. 


More and more travellers are visiting 
Belgium, which is welcoming travellers 
wisely, while Switzerland is irritating them 
with high passport charges. 

How difficult it is for one nation 
to know others, and to judge them 
fairly, is illustrated by the changing 
opinions which the English have held 
about the Belgians. 

Before the Great War they were 
looked down upon,* though for no 
particular reason—perhaps because 
they had a king who was anything but 
a model of virtue ; or because visitors 
to Belgium came back saying that they 
did not keep* their houses very clean, 
which, of most of them, is quite untrue. 

Then came their brave and stubborn 
defence of Liege against the Germans, 
and the Belgians were called a 
nation of heroes. Those who came to 
England were hospitably received. 

But soon their heroism was for¬ 
gotten. They were spoken of harshly, 
even with dislike. For the fault of a 
few all were blamed. 

Now, if nations are going to live 
together in peace and friendliness, in¬ 
stead of snapping at each other and 
fighting on the smallest provocation, 
it is essential that they shall not judge 
each other hastily and unjustly. 
They must take into consideration 
good points as well as bad ones. 

Struggle for the Mastery 

No man or woman whose judgment 
is of any value ever lived among a 
strange people without finding a good 
deal to respect and admire in them. 
Now, the Belgians are of two distinct 
races—the Fleming, which is akin to 
the Dutch and Germans, and to 
the English also ; and the Walloon, 
which is more like the French. Both 
Flemings and Walloons have many 
excellent qualities. 

If their character had not been 
sturdy, and their desire for inde¬ 
pendence firm, they could never have 
freed themselves from foreign rule. 

For centuries Spanish kings were 
rulers in Belgium. The Dutch rescued 
their country, Holland, from Spain 
in the sixteenth century, and drove 
the Spaniards out. Belgium was*not 
strong enough for this. In the seven¬ 
teenth century France arid Austria 
got it out of Spanish hands, and 
struggled with each other for mastery. 
Poor Belgium was'ever the favourite 
battle-ground of the Great Powers. 
Nation Throws Off the Yoke 

After the French Revolution the 
French helped Belgium to become 
for a short while a Republic ; then 
Napoleon made the country part of 
his empire; then it was given to 
Holland by the Great Powers at the 
settlement after Napoleon was con¬ 
quered at Waterloo. Holland ruled 
the Belgians, not in their own interest, 
but in the interest of the Dutch king 
and ruling class. The country was 
filled with Dutch officials, the taxes 
were heavy, and the Dutch tax- 
collectors treated the Belgians harshly. 
After bearing this for twelve years the 
nation rose and put an end to it. 

In 1830 the French had another 
revolution, and their neighbours felt 
their opportunity had come. The 


signal was given in the Brussels opera- 
house, where a patriotic song in an 
Italian opera was taken up by the 
audience, who rushed excitedly out 
of the theatre and attacked the houses 
of the Dutch officials. 

Soon the Dutch king sent troops, 
but the Belgians beat them ; and not 
all the threats of the emperors of 
Austria, Russia and Prussia could 
frighten the people of the little 
country into letting the King of 
Holland have his “ property " back. 

They got their country to them¬ 
selves,* and they decided to have the 
form of government known as limited 
monarchy, which means that the people 
rule, with a king as a figure-head to 
the “ ship of state/' They might have 
elected the son of the Dutch king as 
their sovereign, but he threw away 
his chance by cowardice. During 
the troubles in Brussels he rode into 
the great square. A sudden terror 
seized him. He fancied the people 
meant to attack his escort, and he 
turned his horse and galloped away 
to his palace. So the Belgians chose 
in his stead Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg, one of Queen Victoria's uncles. 
Worthy Successor of Wise King 

Prince Leopold was a wise man. 
He was the first sovereign to announce 
that he was the servant of the nation, 
and that he could remain king only so 
long as the people liked to keep him 
on the throne. The consequence was 
that they kept him until the end of 
his life, and his descendants after him ; 
and King Albert has proved himself 
a worthy successor to his great uncle. 

From the time when it became 
independent until it was invaded by 
the German army, Belgium had little 
or no history outside its own borders, 
except in Africa. Leopold the Second 
bought a vast tract of territory in 
Africa, called it the Congo State, 
and sent Belgians to govern and trade 
with the natives. He made much 
money out of it, though lie allowed 
the natives to be cruelly treated, 
and gave it to his people to become 
national, property after his death. 
This king had a bad name in Europe. 
Rich and Busy Port 

He bestowed his wealth almost 
entirely upon the country. During 
his reign Belgium grew into a rich 
and busy land, with. industries and 
agriculture both worked up to a high 
pitch of prosperity. Brussels became 
a fine city ; the port of Antwerp, with 
its magnificent docks* created by 
Napoleon, was always full of shipping ; 
the making of iron and steel was 
carried on most profitably; trade 
developed in many directions. 

Unfortunately, large numbers of 
Belgians doing the hard-work which 
made others rich were not sharers in 
the comfort spread so widely by the 
new conditions. The coal-miners, in 
particular, lived wretchedly, and had 
to strike several times before they 
could get wages enabling them to 
house and feed their families decently 
and to save their children from grow¬ 
ing up stunted and unhealthy. 

It may be that the war has changed 
this. As yet it is too early to tell. 
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SCHOOLGIRLS FALL 
IN THE ALPS 

TRAGIC FATE OF 
MOUNTAIN CLIMBERS 

All-Night Plight of a Party of 
Comrades 

PENALTY OF RECKLESSNESS 

Lausanne, in Switzerland, lias many 
schools and a university, attended 
largely by girls from all parts of Europe. 

The town looks out across the beauti¬ 
ful Lake of Geneva to the rugged 
mountains of Savoy beyond the larther 
shore. The romantic mountain peaks 
are always calling to the adventurous 
to come and climb them. One of the 
finest of them is Mont Grammont, 
7143 feet high, or about 6000 feet above 
the lake. 

Nine girls set out to answer the call, 
mostly Swiss, but one English and one 
French. They’should not have gone 
without experienced guidance, but they 
did, and, in trying to make short cuts 
towards the summit, they became 
involved in a steep and dangerous rocky 
valley, down which stony avalanches 
crash whenever rocks are loosened. 

„ Rush of the Avalanche 

Mountaineers avoid such places as 
they would avoid the tracks of snow 
avalanches. As the girls wandered, 
bewildered and lost, under the mountain 
crags, a rock avalanche rushed down 
upon them, sweeping away one Swiss 
girl to the foot of a precipice, and badly 
injuring another. 

Then the rain began to fall, and night, 
with its bitter cold at those heights in 
bad weather, descended on the frightened 
and mourning little party. 

Two of the bravest and strongest of 
the girls had, however, already set off 
towards the foot of the mountain, and 
reached Bouveret, at the edge of the 
lake, with news of the sad plight of 
their comrades ; but it was not till mid¬ 
night that a rescue party could be formed 
to ascend the peak. 

The Sad, Sad Night 

Sad indeed was the state of the 
isolated company on the upper slopes. 
Emma Feller, the medical student who 
had been swept away, was lying dead 
below; all through the night her 
companions .had watched her lying 
there, unable to help her. The other 
injured girl had been shielded as well 
as her companions knew how to help 
her, but all were drenched and cold 
and exhausted. 

Then the sad descent began, the 
killed and injured pleasure-seekers being 
borne on stretchers down to the railway 
station at the mountain foot; and once 
more was the lesson taught, a lesson 
but slowly learned, that you cannot 
play ignorantly in safety with steep, 
towering mountains like those of Savoy. 
They must be approached with [caution, 
or they exact fearful penalties. 

BOYSAND THEBELLS 
A Ringing Record at Leicester 

A father and his two boys, Mr. C. H. 
Webb, of Croft, near Leicester, with 
Edward George Webb, aged 11, and 
Henry William Webb, aged 14, have 
rung what, in bell-language, is called 
“ a peal of grandsire doubles on hand¬ 
bells," 5040 changes, in 2 hours 28 
minutes, being 42 six-scores. 

A six-score means the changes that 
can be made on 5 bells, thus, in rows, 
all different, 

.1 2 3 4 5 
2 13 5 4 
2 3 14 5 

32415 

and so on, changing each time. Six 
score, or 120X42=5040. 

The changes are rung with a bell in 
each hand. E. G. Webb, aged 11, took 
his part in this clever and long exercise 
successfully after three years of pre¬ 
paratory practice. He is said to be the 
youngest bell-ringer in the Midlands. 
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A BIRD AND ITS 
COLOUR 

THE WHITE BLACKBIRD 
Nature’s Great Variety of 
Colour Schemes 

DARK BIRDS AND THEIR 
LIGHT COATS 

By Our Natural Historian 

Many readers write of having seen 
white martins or white blackbirds, and 
wonder if they are rare. 

White martins and white swallows 
are not rare. All species of black and 
grey plumaged birds produce white re¬ 
presentatives from time to time, and 
pied examples are still more frequent. 

White members of the swallow tribe 
are not uncommon, though their records 
do not appear, as a rule, in the papers. 
The Hon. Walter Rothschild took 
careful note of the appearance of such 
birds hatched at Aylesbury between 
1891 and 1895. In the first year four 
white swallows were discovered in one 
nest, and were allowed to escape. 

In the following year the same 
parents produced a normal brood which 
had one white exception. In 1893 they 
reared two white and two coloured 
young. In 1894 another pair in a dif¬ 
ferent part of the town, apparently 
related to the first pair, had , two white 
and two normal nestlings, following this 
in 1895 with two broods, of which three 
white and two coloured youngsters were 
in the first nest, and one little white 
swallow and four of ordinary plumage 
in the later nest. ’ 

Birds That Change Their Colour 

. The change of colour is supposed to 
arise from weakness in the pigment of 
the abnormal bird. Birds which change 
colour in this way may be quite healthy 
in the ordinary sense, and give rise to a 
local variety of their own colour, as with 
the pied blackbirds of Yorkshire and 
the white swallows of Aylesbury. 

That this does not more frequently 
happen may be due to the fact that a 
specimen of unusual colour is almost 
sure to be shot for exhibition in-a show¬ 
case. But that birds do assume great 
variety of colour we know from the do¬ 
mestic pigeons, which all descend from the 
common blue rock pigeon, and from the 
poultry, all springing from the jungle fowl. 

Black Cat Turned White 

Sometimes a reverse process happens; 
a bird may darken its plumage. A bull¬ 
finch fed on hempseed turns black. A 
yellow canary fed . on cayenne pepper 
when it is young, or when it is about to 
moult, puts 011 feathers of orange hue. 
But an artificially darkened bullfinch 
does not produce dark bullfinches, nor 
does the " doctored ” colour of the 
orange canary reproduce itself in the 
next generation. 

Change of colour is not restricted to 
bird3. Fright of other emotions changes 
human hair suddenly to white, but 
natural causes bring about the same 
effect yearly in birds and animals that 
dwell where winter is long and snowy. 

Sudden and intense cold has been 
known to blanch• a lemming which, 
originally white in its winter wilds, had 
retained its brown fur when kept cap¬ 
tive till midwinter in artificial ■ heat ; 
and a black cat has whitened after 
being shut up in a refrigerator. 

Coat and Shield 

The sudden change in this lemming, 
a- change brought about in a night, 
affected only the tips of the hair ; but in 
a state of nature the case is different. 

During the summer a short, light coat 
is worn. Through this there grows up 
a second coat. When cold comes the 
second coat grows very rapidly and 
turns entirely white, while the summer 
coat, stiffer, coarser, and more sparse, 
falls out. Ravenous cells, called pha¬ 
gocytes, exist in the hair, and, devouring 
the pigment cells, cause the hair to 
whiten. White hair might therefore 
seem a disease, yet how marvellous a 
protection the white coat is to the snow- 
haunting animal! E, A. B. 
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OLD KING COAL 

HIS STRANGE EVENTFUL 
HISTORY 

When a Man was Hanged in 
London for. Burning Coal 

THE WORLD SHORTAGE OF COAL 

The whole world is. crying out for 
coal, and in some countries industry 
is almost at a standstill for want of it. 

It now seems impossible for the 
supply to keep pace with the demand, 
and the position of such countries as 
Italy, which are chiefly dependent on 
outside sources, is most serious. 

England is pre-eminently the home 
of coal, for it was here that it was first 
mined and used on any large scale, 
and English coal has gone all over the 
world. The ancient Britons are said to 
have used it, and coal cinders have been 
found on the old Roman walls , with 
Roman tools and weapons, proving that 
the successors of Julius Caesar used it 
to some extent. In the earliest days, 
however, its principal use seems to have 
been for landmarks, its black colour 
making a pile of coal very conspicuous. 

First Coal for London 

. As the forests became exhausted 
some new form of fuel was required for 
the growing population, and in 1239 
King Henry III. granted a charter to 
the people of Newcastle for the digging 
of coal. Newcastle thus became the 
coal centre of the ' world, and it has 
held its proud pre-eminence ever since. 

A year or two later the first coal 
was taken to London by sea, and thus 
acquired the familiar name of sea-coal, 
by which it was known for centuries. 
There is a Sea Coal Lane next door to 
the C.N. office. Coal was used by 
smiths and dyers in their furnaces, 
but the citizens became alarmed by 
the smoke, and in 1306, the year that 
Robert Bruce mounted the throne of 
Scotland, they petitioned Edward I. 
to prohibit its use, which lie did. 

Bitter Cry of the Squires 

But the consumers had by this time 
learned the value of coal, and they 
ignored the proclamation, whereupon 
the death penalty was imposed for any 
breach of the regulation, and one mail 
was actually hanged in London for 
having dared to burn a coal fire. 

Peers and commoners combined to 
stop the use of coal, which they declared 
“ a public nuisance, corrupting the 
air with its stink and smoke to the 
great prejudice and detriment of their 
health ” when they resorted to London 
for the meeting of Parliament. 

The complaints continued, but King 
Coal could not be suppressed, and we 
find that Edward III. was using it to 
warm his palace. - 

Progress, however, was not rapid, 
for by the end of the i6tli century 
two ships were sufficient to carry all 
the coal that was needed in London. 
The agitation against its use continued, 
and in Elizabeth’s reign the health of 
the country squires who came to 
London to attend Parliament was 
said to have suffered greatly, so that 
once more its use was prohibited. 

Will King Coal Lose His Throne ? 

In Charles the First’s reign, liowever, 
it came into more general use ; but coal 
was employed for forges and furnaces 
long before it was used for domestic 
fires because the ladies were strongly 
prejudiced against it, believing that the 
fumes spoilt their complexions. They 
even refused to attend parties where 
coal fires were burned, and many people 
would not eat meat cooked by coal 
fires for fear of being poisoned. 

It was a tax on coal that was largely 
used to find the money for rebuilding 
London after the Great Fire in 1666. 

Coal was the best and cheapest 
motive power the world' knew until 
our day. It has long reigned as king. 
Will the lessening of the supply and 
the increase of the cost render its use 
prohibitive, and thus end its long 
dominion as dictator of the nations ? 


OUR RED INDIAN 
FRIEND 

THE GREAT ORIGINAL 
AMERICAN 


How He Prospers in the States 
AND WHY 

By Our New York Correspondent 

Our old friend the Red Indian is to¬ 


day the besboff “ savage ” in the world. 

It used to be thought he would die 
out, but if you take any thousand 
Indians you will find that six more 
babies are born every year than there 
are deaths. Thirty years ago there were 
230,000 Indians in the United States ; 
now there are 307,000. 

• White Americans are not allowed to 
marry! negroes, but they often choose 
Indians, and Mrs. Wilson, the President’s 
wife, claims royal descent from flip 
famous Red Indian Princess Pocahontas, 
who visited England and now sleeps 
in Gravesend Church. Still, only, one 
Indian marriage in ten is with a white, 
and it is quite untrue that the races are 
being absorbed. If many Americans 
show the long, thin face and high cheek¬ 
bones of the Red Indian, with the same 
dry, brown complexion, it must be 
because of something in the climate. 

Looking After the Red Man 

The Indians are getting on so finely 
because the United States <has shown 
them justice. A vast area of 60 million 
acres of land, more than the entire 
United Kingdom, has been given to the 
Indians. Whatever timber, or oil, or 
coal, or .minerals there may be in this 
land'belongs to the various tribes, and 
is sold only for their benefit. . 

The income of the Indians has thus 
risen from £600,000 in 1890 to 
£11,000,000. today. This means that 
in 1890 each Indian had £3 a year; to¬ 
day each Indian has over £30. 

When war came the Red Indians sub¬ 
scribed over £5,000,000 in Liberty 
Loans. To show how rich some of 
them are, here are some of the amounts 
they bought: 

Jackson Barnett took £220,000 ; Jean- 
etta Richards, £83,000 ; Susan Bacon, 
£72,000 ; Mollie Davis, £66,000 ; Sandy 
Fox, £65,000. 

About 10,000 of these Red Indians 
went to fight in France, while 2000 
entered the Navy. In some instances 
the tribes sent special declarations of 
war against Germany and Austria. In 
the push axross the Marne the first 
American over the top was a Red Indian. 

Happy Hunting Grounds 

There .are today 84,000 Red Indian 
children of school age, and three out of 
four attend regularly. One-third of the 
Indians can speak English, and one 
quarter can write it. About two out of 
three wear the clothes of whites, and 
four out of five families live in houses 
instead of wigwams. This may be less 
picturesque, but it is healthier, of course. 

• One reason why Indians .are so strong 
and virile is that alcohol is rigidly ex¬ 
cluded from their country. But for 
this they probably would have perished. 

There are now 133 Red Indian tribes, 
each with its own dialect, and 58 live, 
in Canada or the United States. They 
used to regard the prairie as " a happy 
hunting ground,” but now they cultivate 
farms and breed immense droves of 
sheep and cattle ; and they are acquir¬ 
ing a common language and adopting 
Christianity. We need not be sur¬ 
prised, therefore, that the Prince has 
been proud to become a Stony Indian, 
under the name “ Morning Star.” 


THE PACIFIC CABLE 
The Pacific cable from Vancouver 
to Norfolk Island is to be duplicated at 
the cost of £4,000,000. Its length is 
6000 miles, and it is only to call at two 
•places, Fanning Island and Fiji. The 
length to Fanning Island is the longest 
stretch ever laid. 
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THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

CARDINAL WHO RULED 
A KING 


Miller’s Son and His Wonderful 
Pictures 

WRITER OF 500 HYMNS 

July 11. Alexandria bombarded by the British -1882 


12. Erasmus died at Basle.. 1536 

13. Marat assassinated in Paris.1793 

14. Cardinal Mazarin born at Piscina . . . . 1602 

15. Rembrandt born at Leyden.1607 


16. Beranger, French poet, died in Paris. . , 1857 

17. Isaac Watts born at Southampton . , , , 1674 


Cardinal Mazarin 


TTefore the rise of government by 
^ popular parliaments a number of 
the greatest statesmen were men who 
held posts of high dignity in the Church. 
Dunstan, Thomas a Becket, and Wolsey 
in England, and Cardinal Richelieu in 
France are instances. The last of this 
type of great churchmen, who ruled 
kingdoms by ruling kings and queens, 
was Cardinal Mazarin. 

He was an Italian/with great charm 
of manner and power of managing men. 
After gaining experience in the service 
of the Pope he chose France as his 
country, was nationalised as a French¬ 
man, and acted as understudy to 
Cardinal Richelieu, who was the real 
rider of France. 

When Richelieu died he named 
Mazarin as his successor, and, during the 
early years of Lours XF/, who came to 
the throne as a boy, Mazarin, working 
partly through the young king's mother, 
was the greatest power in the country. 

Mazarin was never a true-hearted 
Frenchman working for the good of 
France, but only a clever politician, 
interested chiefly in foreign affairs. 

He died very rich. His seven brilliant 
nieces all married conspicuous French 
and Italian noblemen, and one became 
mother of an English queen. 


Rembrandt 

R embrandt is the Christian name of 
one of the most famous painters. 
He was born at Leyden, son of a 
miller, and his mother was a baker’s 
daughter. They were welt off, and they 
educated this son for a career above 
trade, as they thought, but lie would be 
a painter, and he never made himself at 
home in fine society. 

Rembrandt did not study art in Italy, 
as nearly all other great painters studied 
it. He painted in his own style, choosing 
chiefly plain, strong faces in which 
character was well marked. He loved to 
paint old faces made rugged by time. 

But he also painted Bible scenes and 
landscapes with a strength that has 
caused liis fame to grow through three 
centuries. 

He was extraordinarily industrious, 
and left behind him about 700 paintings. 

The feature of Rembrandt’s pictures 
which is most readily noticed is his 
management of light and shade, but his, 
power of making character look out 
through a face is equally striking. 

Dr. Isaac Watts 

I saac Watts was a frail little Inde¬ 
pendent minister who preached in 
the Mark Lane Chapel in London City 
till his health broke down completely, 
and some rich people who admired him 
asked him to live with them. This he 
did for many years, preaching occasion-. 
ally when he was strong enough, and 
writing hymns and popular books on 
self-education. 

Many of his hymns, chosen out of 
about 500, are in every hymn-book, and 
will be sung as long as England is a 
Christian land. Perhaps* the most 
national of all hymns is one of his: 
“ O God, Our Help in Ages Past.” 

Many of the finest hymns by Isaac 
Watts are paraphrases from the Bible. 
As a Nonconformist Watts was denied 
education by the ancient English 
universities, but he has a memorial in 
Westminster Abbey. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING HARVESTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



Where They Are Harvesting 
Wheat. Rumania, Hungary, 
France, South - West Russia, 
South Germany, Central U.S.A., 
California, and East Canada.- 
Sugar. Queensland, .Mauritius. 
Tobacco. Virginia and Ohio, U.S. A. 
Flax. Canada. 


THE FOREST CHILDREN 
Far Away in Tasmania 

Those of us who think most sympa¬ 
thetically of children everywhere do not 
always realise how far away and lonely 
some of them are. 

A schoolmaster with sixteen scholars 
in a Tasmanian forest school has written 
to the Editor of Harms worth's New 
Atlas a letter that gives glimpses of life 
there that will help our imagination. 

He tells liow his children look forward 
to 41 the big yellow book full of pictures," 
and adds: 

" These children know nothing of 
strikes or wars, or life or laws, shut in 
their gum-tree prison. They only know 
the world through the imperfect word- 
pictures painted by myself. Only three 
of them have ever seen animated 
pictures ! Not a single one an aeroplane 1 
From the time their hands can grasp 
anything an axe is their companion. 

" The woodsmen here sent thirteen to 
the war, of whom six'made the supreme 
sacrifice. I knew these men—they would 
live hard and die hard." 

There we have a little picture of men 
and their children in an out-of-the-way 
part of the world, in a British Colonial 
State, that is worthy of long remem¬ 
brance. We are gladly sending these 
little people the C.N. 

SAVING A MAN’S ARM 
Remarkable Story by a Doctor 

Until quite recently, when any part 
of a nerve was lost by accident sonie 
part of the body ceased to act properly, 
for the nerves command action. 

But one of the new wonders of science 
is that human nerves may now be patched 
from animal nerves. 

A great doctor has been telling how 
two inches of a nerve in an officer’s arm 
was blown away in the war. He went 
to his butcher and ordered an equal 
length of a suitable sheep’s nerve. The 
sheep was killed, and while the nerve 
was still alive it was grafted into the 
nerve of the officer’s arm. The officer 
made a complete recovery. 


TIT IN THE LETTER-BOX 
Sad Fate of Little Birds 

The little lady of a vicarage near Colchester 
sends us this story. 

Last year a great tit built a nest in 
our private letter-box, just under where 
the letters are slipped into the box. 
There she laid ten eggs, and, though 
rather frightened when letters were put 
in, she hatched out all ten. 

Only five of the young birds were 
able to get out of the box through the 
letter-slit; the other five died in the box. 

This year a nest was built again in the 
same box, but right in a corner, where 
letters would not fall on it.' Again there 
were ten eggs, and all were hatched out. 
When we thought the birds were ready 
to fly, we left the box open, but they 
did not seem to want to get out, so I 
held one up on my finger-end, and it 
flew away. 

We helped four out like that, and then 
left them. In the evening they were all 
gone, but the nest was very untidy, 
and we hope nobody took them, but that 
they got away safely. 


IN THE AUCTION ROOMS 
The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest: 

A pair of Chinese vases . , £1680 

An engraving by Bartolozzi . £1312 

Engravings of Cries of London £1312 
An engraving of Lady Hamilton £1050 
A silver cup and cover of 1720 £573 

A suite of tapestry furniture . £472 

A book of verses of 1594. . £400 

A writing-desk, Louis X Y. period £338 


WHY ? 

Why do children take motor-car num¬ 
bers ? a correspondent asks. 

We do not know; we only know they 
do. Perhaps some of our little friends 
can tell us ? 


ODD NAMES OF RULERS 
Abeokuta Loses Its Alake 

The death of the Alake of Abeokuta 
reminds us of the names, curious to us, 
by which some rulers associated with 
the British empire are known. 

Thus there are, or have been, Khedives, 
Maharajahs, Gaekwars, Rajahs, Nizams, 
Begums, Jams, and the Akhoond of 
Swat ; while, outside the Empire, are 
the Mikado, Sultan, Shah, Ameer, Negus, 
and Shereef, as well as Kings; and there 
were Emperors, Kaisers, Tsars, Beys, and 
Deys, now extinct. 

The late Alake was a Christian negro 
prince of Southern Nigeria who ruled 
a region a little larger than Lincolnshire, 
containing about as many people. 

He visited England sixteen years ago, 
and was greatly impressed by what he 
saw there, particularly the control of 
London traffic by the raised hand of a 
single policeman—the world’s most 
striking proof of the value of law and 
order in a free land. 

WORKING A STREAM 
An Everlasting Water Pump 

An American inventor of Los Angeles, 
named Gilman, has made a water-power 
pump which, it is said, will go on pump¬ 
ing by itself as long as there is water 
in the stream where it is placed. 

It consists of a series of floats 
anchored in the middle of a stream, by 
which they are continually swayed, and 
as they sway they move two pistons 
with a stroke of 22 inches, and raise 
18 feet high, through a three-inch pipe, 
80 gallons of water a minute. 

The pump is designed to raise water 
for irrigation from low-lying rivers. 


Pronunciations in this Paper 

Abeokuta ♦ . Ab-ee-oh-koo-tah 

Alake.Al-ah-kay 

Basle.Bahl 

Beranger . . . Bay-rahn-zhay 

Deys. Days 

Marat.Mah-rah 

Richelieu.Reesh-loo 


MENELIK 

Quaint Challenge in Abyssinia 

Menelik was King, Negus, or Emperor, 
of Abyssinia—a great king in his own 
eyes, particularly after he had defeated 
the Italians. -But Menelik is dead. Yet 
he lives in effect, and has become a 
mysterious symbol to his countrymen. 

Lecturing before the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society about his travels in 
West Abyssinia, a British officer, Major 
Athill, told a weird story of a survival 
of Menelik’s name. 

His party, he said, w^s suddenly 
halted by a line of ragged soldiers with 
shrieks of “ Ba Menelik ! " or, " In the 
name of Menelik ! " 

Then he explained. By the law of 
Abyssinia anyone can stop anyone else 
from doing anything by using these words. 

This, however, is only a temporary 
stoppage, for whoever used the words 
must justify them before a judge. 

As Menelik died only six years 'ago 
last December, his influence must have 
been felt very powerfully to have already 
become'a kind of mystic token, among 
his people. Or perhaps “ Ba Menelik ! " 
is only a survival of one of Menelik’s 
own orders. 


THE LEAGUE AT WORK 
Fighting a Foul Disease 

The League of Nations is appealing to 
all the States within the League to join 
in fighting the typhus fever, which is 
causing great loss of life through Central 
and Eastern Europe. 

If this victory is to be won for health 
by science it must be won-during the 
next three months. Five countries are 
asked to give £250,000 between them to 
carry on the fight and keep back the 
creeping foe. 

Great Britain has at once put down 
her £50,000, though she is likely to be 
the last country to suffer. 

This kind of campaign, against a foul 
and deadly disease, is one of the most 
hopeful things the League of Nations 
can do ; and it is an excellent beginning. 
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Eyes Right 

In a clever story there is a 
A character about whom the 
author makes a remark which is 
well worth thinking over. He 
was stricken with a serious ill¬ 
ness and brought to death’s door. 
He got over this illness, but 
survived only as an invalid, with 
death always overshadowing his 
days. Then he said to himself 
that his hour was in sight, and 
that it behoved him to keep his 
eyes upon it. 

And does not the glory of the 
earth this summer remind us 
how true it is that one of the 
highest pleasures, as it is one of 
the most lasting, lies simply .in 
the use of our eyes ? 

But it depends very much on 
how we use our eyes whether 
this great game of observation 
is going to help us in makiifg 
character. Ralph Tuckett, the 
brave character in this book) 
when threatened with the loss 
of life “ found himself in these 
last..years much more inclined to 
notice the pleasant things of the 
world than the others.” 

That is the secret. If we would 
taste the pleasures of observa¬ 
tion we must keep our eyes look¬ 
ing at the right things. Very 
often the right things are hidden, 
while the' wrong things stare us 
in the face. A brutal man beat¬ 
ing a horse in the street attracts 
our e3 r es. more quickly than a 
good driver patting his horse’s 
neck at the kerb’s edge. 

Evil is always about us. Good 
is often hidden. One vulgar 
woman, painted and overdressed, 
attracts more notice than a hun¬ 
dred modest women quietly 
pursuing beautiful lives. That 
is why so many people lose heart 
and grow*sad. They think- the 
world is getting worse' because, 
seeing the evil, they do not see 
the good. 

Learn to look for the good, 
for what is beautiful, kind, noble, 
uplifting, tender, and strong. 
Keep your eyes from wasting 
their observation on what is 
sordid or base or mean. Learn 
to feel a contempt for those news¬ 
papers which are always adver¬ 
tising murders and suicides, as 
if they were vultures ; gloating 
over death. Keep your eye for the 
lovely things and for words which 
make your heart beat higher. 

Observation is the very heart 
of life. We are largely what our 
eyes- make us. And yet how 
many thousands use their eyes, 
not only without gratitude and 
conscious *joy, but carelessly, ir¬ 
reverently, or as if they liked 
looking at depressing objects ? 

The eye is the gateway into 
the soul, and the' healthy and 
happy soul has no wish for any 
sight or any word to enter in by 
that gateway which will not in¬ 
crease its health and happiness. 



FROM MY WINDOW [ 


The Editor’s Table 

© © Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

aboue the hidden waters of the ancient Riser 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world ITleetway hous? 



A Boy’s Delight 

w e think we may be allowed to give 
this story of a bright boy who 
has gone out into the universe. 

It begins on the top of a London 
bus, where a gentleman, having to 
sit in the rain, took a copy of the C.N. 
from his pocket, and was spreading it 
out on the wet seat dor his friend. 

“ No,” said the friend. “ I cannot 
let that paper be used in that way. 
It was my boy's greatest delight." 

And then it transpired that this 
splendid boy had died very, suddenly 
in the playground at a London school. 
He was holding the C.N. at the time, 
and as they picked him up in his 
last sleep—the last before the Great 
Awakening—he was. clutching the 
paper tightly in his hand. - 
© 

Living Out of the World 

W E were noting the other day the 
case of some ladies who saw an 
aeroplane before they had seen a 
motor-car: A good friend writes to 
tell,us that he saw aeroplanes before 
he saw trains. He lives in Guernsey, 
where aeroplanes were familiar during 
the war, although there are no railways. 

It Would be interesting to know 
how many people there are who have 
never seen a train. We know of two 
girls who came up to London to be 
housemaids not many years ago, one 
in the first train she had ever been in, 
the other in the first she had seen. 

It is curious how far we can live 
out of the world, even in these days. 



The best defence of France 

Farmer: “ So you’re off to town, my boy. 
Well, tell the folk there that the good old 
soil of France never goes on strike.” 

© 

Pretty Soldiers 

\\T e may not have to have a Fancy 
Dress Army, after all. 

Khaki was good enough to win the 
War with, and it is good enough to 
win the Peace with. We do not want 
soldiers pretty to look at; we want 
them to be heroes. 

The War Minister must find another 
toy to waste our money on. 

Congratulations 

To the G.P.O., which delivered an 
express letter to Chatham only one 
hour later than it would have been 
delivered if it had not been expressed. 



PETER PUCK WANTS 
TO KNOW 

If light sleepers go to bed 
in the daytime 


The Difference 

r^uraous how a man earning five 
hundred pounds a day can grow 
angry in five minutes if any man asks 
for five pounds a week ! 

@7 

Tip-Cat 

Tue Prime Minister says that the 
Versailles Treaty must be executed. 
Germany agrees, and would like, to be 
the executioner. 

0 

JTancy work : Day dreams. 

0 

Mexican arithmetic : Ten bandits make 
one revolution, ten revolutions 
make one Government, one Government 
makes ten revolutions. 

□ 

Ships, Mr. W. J. Noble explains, are 
like nothing else.” A good defini¬ 
tion if he 
had told us 
what no¬ 
thing else is 
like. 

. or 

A GOLFING 

term: 

The fore- 
word. 

0 

A lady has 
won a 
£io prize for 
a perfect foot. Ours 'is twelve inches. 
0 

“ J am always moved by Hope,” says 
Dr. Addison. - So if you have 
found a place to move to you will know 
where to go for a pantechnicon. 

0 , 

With the telephone what it is now, the 
best way to get a trunk call is to 
pinch an elephant. 

0 

We like that advertisement for a good 
sleeper during the day, and can 
recommend several bricklayers. 

0 

A new theory is that walking on tiptoe 
improves the health. Makes you 
feel tip-top. 

□ 

The German Empire was founded on 
war, and it foundered on war, 

© 

A Chance for the Scouts , 

T f the Cabinet cannot find room for 
A a bright boy at arithmetic, surely 
the Admiralty, has room for a Boy 
Scout!. 

Could anything be more miserable 
than the Government’s scorn for 
Captain Fryatt’s ship, which Belgium 
gave us as a noble monument, and 
which the Government immediately 
proposed to sell by auction ? What is 
this War 'Museum for if things like 
this are to be sold ? 

It is said that the Government is 
now wondering what, to do with the 
Brussels ! We rub our eyes to think 
there are such people in the world. 
Let the Government ring np the Chief 
Scout, and ask him what to do with 
ships like that. ’ We should very much 
like- to hear what. the Chief Scout 
says to them.- ’ 


Like Other Boys 

Everybody loves the fine little poems or 
John Oxenham,' and we very gladly give this 
from his new book just published by Methuen 
at 2s. The book is. called “ Gentlemen, 
the King! ” and in it Mr. Oxenham has put 
much of what he feels about the noblest life 
ever lived upon the earth. 

H e was a boy like other boys, 
And played and sported 
with the rest; 

He had His troubles and His joys, 
And strove for mastery with 
the best. 

He was a very boy, and had 
His little faults, like other boys ;, 
But He was always gay and glad, 

. And eager in His small employs. 

With all the rest He went to 
school, 

But gave His lessons more con¬ 
cern, 

And school to Him was never dull, 
He had so keen a wish to learn. 

He loved all birds and beasts and 
flowers, 

And in the hills spent happy 
days 

Lying unseen in cunning bowers 
Where He could watch their 
curious ways. 

He was great-hearted, tender, 
true, 

As brave as any boy could be, 
And very gentle, for He knew 
That Love is God’s own 
Chivalry. 

He was a boy—like you—and 
you— 

As full of jokes, as full of fun, 
But always He was bravely true, 
And did no wrong to anyone. 

And one thing I am sure about— 
He never tumbled into sin, 
But kept Himself within, without, 
As God had made Him—sweet 
and clean. 

Nothing for Nothing 

By Our Country Girl In Town 

n^HE little face, which was very 
A dirty, almost pierced my heart 
with its pathos. I saw it from the 
inside of a confectioner’s shop. 

Outside, the bareheaded mite was 
standing with that dirty face pressed 
against the glass, the big eyes study¬ 
ing the things in the window. All I 
could do* was to buy an extra ice-cake. 

When I came outside I went to the 
mite and, stooping down, presented 
this extra purchase. 

Without a moment’s hesitation the 
child grabbed the parcel and hugged 
it to her breast, but at the same time 
the other little hand was outstretched. 
I looked down ; the hand was open, 
and there in the palm was a penny. 

I could not make the child under¬ 
stand that the cake was a present. 
She continued to hold out her penny, 
wondering why I did not take it. 

As I walked away I thought to 
myself that life must be getting into 
some queer turnings to make a little 
child think you can get nothing in this 
world without a cash payment. 
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Will there be room For The elephant? 


EYES DOWN IN THE 
WATER 

THE WONDERFUL LENS 
OF LENS 

How It Finds the Death Traps 
in the Coal Mines 

LONDON’S INVENTION FOR 
FRANCE 

When the Great War ended it was 
hoped that the mines of the Lens 
district in France would be yielding 
coal within a year or two, but it was 
soon seen, that they were so badly 
flooded that many years must elapse 
before they, could be working again. 

So the French, with their character¬ 
istic energy, set to work on the herculean 
task of clearing the water from the 
mines. Their work, difficult as it was, 
was made more so by explosions which 
were of almost daily occurrence; and it 
soon became apparent that the Germans, 
not content with flooding the mines, 
had carefully laid traps in the shafts. 

The French Government thereupon 
asked a famous British firm of submarine 
engineers to do a wonderful thing—noth¬ 
ing less than to design a camera foi photo¬ 
graphing at great depths under water. 

London to the Rescue 

It was hoped that by photographing 
the entire walls of the mine-shafts the 
traps would be revealed, and divers 
could go and remove them. 

The firm to which the French Govern¬ 
ment turned in this great emergency 
was a London house well known for 
its ingenuity and great resources—the 
firm of Siebe, Gorman & Co.—and the 
brain-power of their workshops has 
not failed. They did what was asked, 
and on this page we are able to give a 
photograph of the great camera of Lens. 

The submarine camera consists of 
three main gun-metal castings bolted 
together. It is four feet nine inches 
high and weighs 15! cwts. The upper 
and lower castings are formed with 
four water-tight chambers, each con¬ 
taining a mercury vapour lamp of 3000 
candle-power. 

Lamp’s Curious Rays 

In the middle casting the supply of 
, electric current to the lamps is regulated, 
and the same casting also contains the 
four cameras. 

The great lamps are a special feature. 
Each lamp has a burner consisting of 
a quartz vessel about nine inches long, 
and very much like an electric radiator 
in appearance. An electric current is 
first made to flow through the mercury 
vapour in each lamp and the pressure 
is then reduced, but the current re¬ 
mains the same, the mercury vapour 
becoming incandescent and glowing with 
a brilliant greenish light. 

This light is of no use for general 
illumination because it does not reveal 
objects in their daylight colours ; but it 
possesses certain rays which make it 
excellent for submarine photography, 
besides being exceptionally economical. 

Each ■ lamp may be controlled inde¬ 
pendently, and its efficiency is a quarter 
watt per candle-power, as against a 
half watt in ordinary electric lamps. 

Camera Beats the Diver 

The cameras are of a special box 
type, fitted with behind-lens shutters, 
which are electrically controlled, and 
very wide angle lenses are employed, 
each being capable of photographing 
six feet square of the mine shaft on 
one plate. Simplicity of control has 
been aimed at throughout. 

The apparatus is capable of operating 
at a depth of 300 feet, which is 
much deeper than any diver can go. . 

Although the submarine camera has 
as yet been used only in the Lens mines, 
it has proved so successful that it is 
likely to be widely adopted ; for not 
only will it be able to photograph 
wrecks too deep to reach, but it will 
be invaluable in pier, harbour, break¬ 
water, and dock construction. 


American.scientific people are looking 
ahead and lamenting the threatened 
disappearance of the earth’s most inter¬ 
esting big animal, the elephant. 

It is not leaving us at once, but it is 
feared that in 200 years it will be 
known only through pictures, or through 
skeletons in museums. 

The hippopotamus and the rhinoceros 
are Surly, unintelligent beasts; but the 
elephant, except for occasional outbursts 
of temper, is a gentleman. He likes 
people he knows, and he can be well 
liked. Also, he is strong, willing, and 
useful. But he rarely earns his keep. 


A French steamer has reached Queens¬ 
town from Vancouver after 184 days, 
the last 1600 miles without a rudder. 

Motor Traffic 

The Director-General of Roads an¬ 
nounces that 750,000 motor vehicles 
are now running in Britain. 

In Touch with Jerusalem 

It is expected that new wireless sta¬ 
tions'on the Mount of Olives will be able 
to talk direct with London and Paris, 

A Thousand Inquests a Year 

Dr. Wynn Westcott, the coroner for 
North-East London, who has just 
resigned at the age of 72, conducted 
over 28,000 inquests-in 26 years. 

More Cheese 

More cheese is being made in England 
and Wales through the Cooperative 
Cheese Schools organised by the Ministry 
of Agriculture. Farmers send their milk 
supplies to cheese-making centres. 

Medal for a Clever Dog 

The Canine Defence League has 
awarded its medal to a retriever whose 
barking warned its master that his hotel 
was on fire, and thereby saved the lives 
of the master and his wife and child. 
The hotel was completely destroyed. 


for he is a, big and‘expensive eater, so 
that he will not be kept for his work. 

Also, he will not breed in captivity. 
To be quite happy, he must be free and 
have large spaces to roam in. Such 
spaces are bein^ reduced every year, as 
sportsmen penetrate the untrodden 
forests, and the herds are being rapidly 
thinned by men who long to kill some¬ 
thing big.. 

It is quite likely that before 200 years 
have passed the world will have no 
room left for the wild elephant, and 
the race will be as extinct as the mam¬ 
moth, his earlier cousin. 


Owing to’ the shortage and high cost 
of metals Germany has begun to use 
coins made of porcelain. 

The Fertilising Nile 

The Nile has risen favourably this 
year, so that an additional 28,000 acres 
of Egypt can be used to grow rice. 

A Strange Trophy 

The stuffed head of the bull that 
killed the Spanish matador Joselito has 
been sold for £350. 

A Big Egg 

A Nottingham reader reports, as laid 
by a three-year-old hen, an egg that 
measures nearly eight inches round one 
way and nearly seven the other. 

Living with a Broken Neck 

An officer who had his neck broken 
when serving in Gallipoli is still living 
at Tonbridge, Kent, and is well and 
strong, except that he cannot move his 
head sideways. 

No P/ionkeys in Europe 

The few monkeys remaining on the 
Rock of Gibraltar are about to be re¬ 
moved over the Straits to Africa.' They 
are not really wild, and cost a good deal 
to keep. When they are gone Europe 
will be monkey less, except for the - few 
captives that live in zoos, and so on. 


PUT DOWN YOUR GUN 

PLAIN TEST FOR GERMANY 

War Nation Must Lead the Way 
to Disarmament 

PROOF OF GOOD-WILL TO EUROPE 

After much talk about what must be 
done with Germany besides, making her 
sign a Treaty of Peace, which may have 
no meaning if she is dishonest, one thing 
at last has been decided by the Allies. 

They have decided that Germany 
must prove her honesty by disbanding 
her army, as she promised, and destroy¬ 
ing the great mass of war material she 
is still keeping. 

That is something that every one of us 
ought to agree with heartily, whatever 
we may think about other questions that 
arise out of the war. 

What Europe Wants 

The disarming of Germany is the first 
of all requirements. It is. a plain test of 
the honesty of the German people. “ Put 
down your gun,” SUy the Allies to the 
armed German who has brought upon 
Europe all this misery and ruin, and until 
he obeys there can be no belief in the 
honesty of his mind. 

The gun in this case consists of 15,600 
cannon which Germany is secreting in 
readiness for another war—cannon she 
has promised to destroy, but still holds. 

What Europe wants above every¬ 
thing is a real peace, that will allow 
work for the upbuilding of a new Europe 
to go on in quietness of mind * but 
how can disarming all round go on while 
Germany remains armed, with her 
promises unfulfilled ? As she made 
Europe arm itself because of her mon¬ 
strous army, so she keeps it armed by 
her want of sincerity. 

The Road of Honesty 

Nobody wishes to see Germany beaten 
to the earth, humbled, or enslaved. It 
will be for the good of the world, equally 
with herself, that she should be free and 
prosperous. But she must repair the 
damage she caused with wilful delibera¬ 
tion when she was led astray by the 
lust of power; and she must win back 
the world's confidence. 

She lias not won it back yet. No one 
trusts her. She must redeem her words. 
She must disarm herself, and must 
renounce war that others may be able to 
renounce it too, and take her into a 
working partnership that will enable 
her honestly to pay her debts. 

At last she is put to this plain test, 
which everyone can understand, and 
there is no way out of it for her except 
the open road of honesty. 

If she falters, and fails to take that 
road, she must expect to be treated as a 
defaulter in word, sense, and honour. 

She can now please herself whether 
she will meet a frank demand frankly, 
and regain the world’s confidence. 

ANTS AND THE 
TELEPHONE 

Wireless Will Beat Them 

In certain parts of tropical Africa 
great trouble has been experienced 
through the ants and spiders eating the 
insulating materials of the telephone 
line connecting various mills scattered 
about the country. 

The lines have so constantly been 
out of order that wireless telephone 
stations are now being erected, and 
this. will, of course, overcome the 
difficulty. 

The torrential rains of the tropics 
often bring down overhead telephone 
and telegraph wires, and this source cl 
delay and expense will also be avoided. 


THE DIVER AND HIS MARVELLOUS CAMERA 



This wonderful gun-metal camera, weighing over 15 cwts., was made for taking photographs 
down in the flooded coal-mines of France, to discover traps left by the Germans. See next column 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 
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VERY ANCIENT 
BRITONS 

What of the Chillingham 
Cattle ? 

STORY THAT GOES BACK 
FOR CENTURIES 

A wandering scholar tramping the 
northern moors has sighted the Chilling- 
ham herd, and wonders what it means. 

It is a herd of wild white cattle, 
reduced by the war from 90 to 60 head, 
roaming uncontrolled in a thousand 
acres of forest and pasture within the 
boundaries of Chillingham Castle. Are 
these fine creatures, as timid as deer, 
yet as savage as lions in defence of their 
calves, descended, as some say, from 
Spanish Armada cattle, from the war 
galleons wrecked on our rough, stern 
eastern coast, our wanderer asks, or are 
they the proud descendants of the wild 
cattle the ancient Britons hunted ? 

Well, the best authority takes no 
account of Spanish Armada stories, 
but says that these wild park cattle are 
ancient Britons, preserved through all 
the changes of war and invasion, famine, 
plague, and pestilence, from old time 
down to ours. These sixty Chillingham 
cattle are true descendants of the great 
wild aurochs, parents of every breed of 
domestic cattle in Europe. 

The Romans found the auroch in 
Britain when they invaded the land, 
and they domesticated it, producing in 
time a breed of cattle whose bones are 
found today in the remains of every 
Roman settlement. The aurocli of the 
wilds gradually died out, though it lasted 
in Europe until a few hundred years ago. 

Animals That Could Not Escape 

But the descendants of the aurochs 
in Britain, the free-roving posterity of 
the aurochs domesticated by the Romans, 
haunted the forest until great fighting 
men began to steal our common land 
and enclose it as parks and hunting 
domains. In enclosing the land they 
enclosed the animals. 

' Chillingham/Castle is supposed to have 
been enclosed 700 years ago, and the 
wild, free rangers, the white descendants 
of the aurochs, found themselves shut off 
from the forests, confined in luxurious 
captivity in * the new park. Their 
history cannot now be traced with 
certainty, but there seems to have been 
no break in this tradition. 

The Chillingham herd was famous a£ 
a herd of ancient cattle two centuries 
ago. Tlieir ancestors survived Britons, 
Romans, Piets, Scots, Danes, Saxons, 
Normans ; they have outlived dynasties, 
and inherit a lineage compared with 
which that of our most ancient family 
is but as a paragraph in last week's 
paper. They are not Armada cattle ; 
they were here a long time before Spain 
came into history. 

TRAVELLERS IN SPAIN 
Great Courtesy of the People 

A reader who has been motoring in 
Spain pays a warm tribute to the pea¬ 
santry of that country, whom he regards 
as among the most dignified, courteous, 
and gentlemanly races in the world. 

He gives two instances, which we are 
glad to record. 

On a slippery road, somewhat late at 
night, he says, they side-slipped into a 
ditch full of soft mud. He walked back 
to a little village and explained what 
had happened. At once about 30 men 
and four mules went out to the rescue, 
and restored the car to the road. They 
refused all reward, but suggested that a 
letter of thanks might be written to the 
village. Of course this was done. 

Again, when repairs to the car needed 
some mud-grovelling underneath it, a 
road-mender's wife brought out a chair 
for the English lady, and soap, water, and 
a towel for the soiled repairer, and she 
was indignant at the idea of taking 
money for what she had done.- Similar 
kindness, says our correspondent, was 
met with everywhere in Spain. 


CASH VALUE OF THE 
COAL BOX 

What a Ton Costs 

Why does coal cost so much ? Ac¬ 
cording to the President of the Board of 
Trade, the member of the Government 
who watches the working of the laws 
about coal mining, the cost for all kinds 
of coal, averaged per ton for the whole 
Kingdom, is^i ns. 3d., made up thus: 

For wages *. 19 10| 

Timber and stores.4 1 

Management, repairs, and sales . l 7\ 

Royalties. ..07 

Other expenses. 0 3f 

Coal for miners and mines ..28 
Owner’s profits . . . ... .21 

But since this calculation was made 
wages have gone up 2s. rod. per ton. On 
the other hand, coal sold in Great Bri¬ 
tain costs rather less than coal ex¬ 
ported. If we trace a ton of best 
Derbyshire coal to London we shall find, 
adding the increased wages and sub¬ 
tracting the somewhat lower cost for 
coat sold inland, the cost of coal for 
London at the pit per ton is £1 13s. 3d., 
to which must be added these other 
charges, making the total £2 17s. 2d. 


To this add railway charges . 8 2 

Waggon hire. 16 

Wholesale profit ...... 4 

Cartage charges ..... 84 

Siding rent and other charges . 4 2 

Merchant’s profit. 13 


It will be seen that the profits, apart 
from wages and expenses of all kinds, 
amount to 4s. 3d. out of 57s. 2d. 

A QUEER TRADE 
The Teetotal Beer-Taster 

Many people have been interested 
in the announcement that the Army 
and Navy Canteen Board is appointing 
women as beer-tasters. It seems a sorry 
trade for women, but one has made a 
quaint confession to the Daily Mail. 

It seems that a beer-taster is really 
a beer-tester, and that the testing does 
not mean tasting at all! 

" Good gracious ! " exclaimed one of 
these women. "Do you think we 
actually taste the beer ? Why, we 
should be as drunk as fiddlers 1 We 
test the beer with a special instrument 
and take samples for analysis. I believe 
all the men inspectors taste it, and 
have been found to be good judges of 
the quality. The women are nearly all 
teetotalers, and I am glad we have not 
to sip the horrid stuff 1 " 

ALL OF ONE TONGUE 
Esperanto for Children 

Lady Katharine Stuart writes to us 
concerning a new movement for children. 

In order to secure a civilisation that 
will not be continually endangered by 
cruel wars, she is seeking to unite the 
whole world by means of an alliance 
among the children, and in order to 
effect this it is intended to teach the 
children an international language. 

The children can then be put in touch 
with one another by means of a society 
now being constituted, to be called, in 
Esperanto, La Ligo de Amo, in English, 
The League of Love. 

For this work people are needed who 
will be willing to learn and teach 
Esperanto, and to form centres in con¬ 
nection with the league in all countries. 
All letters should be sent to Lady 
Katharine Stuart at 116, Gledstanes 
Road, West Kensington. 

LAND MACHINES 
Invention and the Farmer 

The Government Food Production 
Department used 5180 tractors for 
ploughing during the war, and other 
users obtained 5628 tractors. No fewer 
than 666 tractors were brought over 
from Russia. Steam ploughs numbered 
565. In harvest time 5600 binders were 
provided. This mass of machinery has 
now been sold for 70 per cent, of its cost. 


CREEPY-CRAWLY 

Monster Insect from 
Australia 

A PRESENT FOR THE C.N. 

A West Australian reader, Margery 
Williams, who lives at Broome in the 
northern part of the colony, where the 
submarine cable from Java comes ashore, 
has sent the Editor a remarkable insect 
which she .caught near her home. 

The creature, which is a relation of 
our earwigs and grasshoppers, is eight 
inches long, and is one of that curious 
family of insects which, for their own 
protection, closely imitate the twigs and 
leaves of the plants on which they live. 
They are masters in the art of camou¬ 
flage. Their nearest relative, the praying 
mantis, which they very much resemble, 
is a saint in appearance, but a tiger in its 
behaviour to other insects; but these 
creatures are quite harmless to man and 
beast, and are strict vegetarians. 

The specimen sent by Margery Wil¬ 
liams has no popular English name, but 
is called by scientists Cyphocrania gigas, 
which is Greek for/' the giant with the 
bowed head.” The reason for this 
curious name is that the tiny head at 
the forefront of the body is always bent 
at a sharp angle. 

Harmless Giant 

But though it is so creepy-looking 
the giant is quite harmless, and were 
it not for its resemblance to a twig and 
leaf, which deceives the birds, it would 
soon be exterminated. Its size would 
make it conspicuous, its movements are 
sluggish so that if could not escape, 
and it is a soft morsel, such as birds 
of the cuckoo family love. 

The brown wing-cases are blotched 
with green, the body is brown, and the 
legs axe greenish-yellow, looking like 
young twigs with thorns on them, like 
, a rose or a blackberry branch, so that 
I the illusion of a plant is complete. 

Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace often 
looked at these creatures in such doubt 
that he had to touch them to determine 
whether they were plant or insect. 

Cyphocrania is one of the three or 
four largest insects in the world ; and the 
wings, neatly packed up in cases on the 
back, have an expanse of eight inches 
when stretched out full. 

KNIGHT OF THE POSTAGE 
STAMP 

New Order of Philatelic Merit 

There are many ways in which the 
stamp-collector can help the progress of 
his hobby, but until recently there has 
been no means by which such services 
could be recognised. 

Now, thanks to the action of certain 
members of the London Stamp Club, 
an Order of Philatelic Merit has been 
established. Those who have done good 
service for the hobby, by their writings 
or otherwise, are eligible as members. 

It is proposed to nominate fifty 
members as a beginning, and of these 
twenty-five have already been chosen, 
representing most of the countries in 
which stamps are collected. After the 
first fifty have been selected awards will 
be made very sparingly, so that it will 
be a high honour to be given the O.P.M. 
Those honoured receive a diploma. 

NEW SCARE-CROW 
Explosions by Clockwork 

A clockwork scare-crow is in use in 
California. It is used not only for 
frightening birds, but for keeping off 
wolves and scaring ducks from the 
rice fields, and is like a miniature light¬ 
house and gun combined. 

A powerful acetylene lamp is made 
to sweep its beam of light round a 
circle two miles in radius, and a mixture 
of acetylene and air is automatically 
compressed into a cylinder and ignited 
by a by-pass once in every revolution, 
so that a loud explosion occurs. 


WHEN YOU MOTOR 
IN JAPAN 

Japanese Advice to a Road Hog 

. Motorist visitors to Japan receive a copy 
of the police regulations translated into 
English. We give a few of the items. 

When you pass the corner and the 
bridge'ring the horn. 

Drive slowly when you meet the 
horse or the cattle ; do not make them 
afraid, and carefully make the sound. 
If they afraid the sound you must escape 
a little at the side of the road until'they 
pass away. 

When you drive the motor-car do not 
leave the driver seat, and take care lest 
unexpected trouble happen. 

Do not drive the motor-car when you 
get drunk, and do not smoke on the 
driver seat. 

When anything matter with your car 
you go Police Station and tell him. 

special notice. You must never 
put overload on your automobile. The 
licensed capacity of your Ford. car is 
five passengers—two in front and three 
in rear of house. 

The last rule points to the existence 
in Japan of a Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Motor Cars. We could 
do with one in England. 

BRIGHT SCENE ON A LAKE 
Making Friends with Wild Birds 

At Oakland, California, U.S.A., there 
is a large lake in the town, and to it, in 
late autumn, come large numbers of 
migrating wild ducks from the North. 
Here they are fed by an -attendant, 
with whom they become quite familiar. 

The people are interested in their 
yearly visitors, and have been trying to 
promote in them a spirit of friendliness. 

First they made an order keeping all 
dogs away from the pond, for the ducks 
were afraid of dogs. 

Then classes of school children were 
taken to the ponds 1 for open-air study 
and exercises, including dancing, and 
they gradually moved nearer and nearer 
to the thousands of ducks. 

Presently the ducks understood that 
the children were quite harmless,- and 
so gradually grew tamer. 

Last winter a successfuljduck pageant 
was held on the frozen lake,- and a 
hundred children danced quite close to 
the friendly wild ducks, while a crowd of 
10,000 people gathered round them and 
admired the children's graceful move¬ 
ments and the tameness of the birds 
almost in their midst. The pretty festi¬ 
val is to be repeated every year. 

A TELESCOPE FOR 
COLUMBUS 
Stamp Artist’s Mistake 

The new Peace Stamps of St. Kitts- 
Nevis perpetuate a well-known stamp 
<r howler.” On many of these stamps a 
man is shown standing on board ship 
and gazing through a telescope at the 
distant land. This is intended to repre¬ 
sent Christopher Columbus taking his 
first look at the new world which he 
discovered, but the artist forgot the 
fact that telescopes were unknown in 
the days of Columbus 1 

Even more obvious mistakes have 
been made by early stamp designers. 
One artist drew a seal with fore-paws 
instead of flippers on a stamp of New¬ 
foundland, while a stamp of Sierra 
Leone shows an elephant with two of 
its legs bending the wrong way. Then 
there is the stamp which depicts a boat 
being paddled one way, while the wake 
shows that it is going the opposite way. 

These and many other ” howlers" 
are well known to stamp collectors. 

LOOK AT YOUR TREASURY NOTES 

The first issue of Treasury Notes—* 
black £1 notes and red 10s. notes—are 
being called in. The notes that remain 
good have St. George and the Dragon on 
the left of the £1 notes, and Britannia on 
the left of the-ios. notes, ’Any others 
should be changed at the Post Office. 
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THE WEEK IN NATURE 

Second Bird Families 

YOUNG LIZARDS NOW ACTIVE 

By Our Country Correspondent 

July 11. The song thrush, one of 
the most familiar of our British birds, 
is now laying for the second time. This 
bird devours a good many snails, which 
it carries to some stone or doorstep, 
and there breaks the shells by hammer¬ 
ing them on the stone. At the same 
time it does some harm in the fruit 
garden, though less than the blackbird. 

July 12. Young broods of lizards, are 
now to be seen on dry heaths and on 
sunny banks facing the south. Some¬ 
times, however, .they are found on damp 
slopes near a stream, but generally they 
prefer a dry place. 

July 13. Many of the birds are now 
ceasing to sing, among them the garden 
warbler, chaffinch, blackbird, and lesser 
whitethroat. The countryside is dis¬ 
tinctly getting more silent as the various 
birds rear their little families. 

July 14. Many moths are now seen 
flying, including the oak eggar, which is 
quite handsome, the male being smaller 
and darker in colour than the female ; 
the magpie, one of our commonest 
moths, which is easily recognised by its 
creamy wings and black spots ; and the 
lappet, a large moth about three inches 
across, with reddish and lilac wings. 

July 15. You need a good deal of 
experience to distinguish the different 
kinds of blue butterflies. A fairly 
common one now beginning to appear 
is'the chalk-hill blue,'which, as its name 
implies, is generally found in chalk and 
limestone districts. The male is a pale, 
silvery blue, and the female dark blue. 

July 16. The little reed bunting is 
laying for the second time this year, 
and later she may bring up even a third 
family. The nest is built close to the 
ground and always near the water, 
generally among the rushes by the side 
of "a brook. The brownish-purple eggs 
are blotched with brown and grey. 

July 17. The ringlet butterfly now 
appears, It is not one of the most 
attractive of our butterflies, being dark 
brown in colour, with one or two eye- 
spots. It is quite common in woodland 
glades, flying among the bushes. The 
dark-green and the silver-washed fritil- 
laries and the large heath are also about. 

C.N. WEATHER MAPS OF THE U.K. 


The Storms of July 




This map shows the storm areas in the United 
Kingdom for July. The frequency of the 
storms is indicated by the darkness of the 
area, and the arrows show the direction 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Sow seeds of early liorn carrot for 
drawing young, and keep the principal 
crops free from weeds. Sow brown cos. 
and other lettuce for autumn use. 

. Earth up potatoes where not done 
before. Sow successions of radishes in 
a cool situation. Cuttings of double 
wallflowers, pinks, etc., should be 
inserted now. Lift anemones, narcissus, 
and other roots as foliage dies. 

Flower beds require constant attention 
and copious waterings in dry weather. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

* Answored by Our Natural Historian 

All questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one on each card. 

How Much Does a Bee Weigh ? 

A honey-bee weighs rather less than 
the three-hundredth of an ounce. These 
bees are actually sold by weight, and 
they average about 5000 to the pound. 
The queens, of course, are heavier, the 
weights given here referring to workers. 

Are Buttercups Good Food for Cattle? 
No, neither cattle nor horses will eat 
them. The height to which they rise 
shows how grazing animals avoid them. 

Buttercups usurp the place of good 
grass, spread far and near, and greatly 
lessen the value of pasturage. As poppies 
are beautiful in a cornfield, so buttercups 
are lovely to the eye in the meadows, 
but they are a noxious weed there, as 
the loveliest roses would be if they 
intruded upon corn-land. 

Is a Bat a Mammal? 

Yes, and unique as the only mammal 
which truly flies, It is warm-blooded, 
clad with hair, and nurtures its young 
with milk, like the cow, the cat, the horse, 
and the chimpanzee. 

Do Swifts Sleep on the Wing ? 

. No; that would never do, for they 
would dash themselves to destruction 
if they could not see their way. Flight 
is an act controlled by the waking senses 
of the bird. The muscles of perching 
birds “ lock ” and hold the sleeper secure 
upon its resting-place, but that is quite 
different from somnambulism in flight. 

Can a Bird Count? 

No. If they desert their nests from 
which eggs have been taken, it is not 
because they know that seven eggs have 
been reduced to five or six, but pre-’ 
sumably because they see that the nest 
has been disturbed, that the plan in 
which the eggs lay has been broken ; 
possibly, though this is guesswork, they 
may trace the scent of an enemy. 
Assuredly counting is beyond them. 

What is Gossamer ? 

The wreckage of one of Nature's grand 
romances. At the right season myriads 
of baby spiders desire change of scene,’ 
so they each spin a thread of web into 
the air, to be caught by a favouring 
breeze. They are carried away, the 
first of natural balloonists, wheresoever 
the wind wills, coming eventually to 
earth in such multitudes as to make the 
ground thick with their gossamer. 

How Long Does a Tortoise Live? 

As has been showrl in this column, 
reptiles far exceed all other animals in 
duration of life, and the tortoise seems 
to be the patriarch of all the host of 
things living on land. It is known that 
they live over 250 years, and good 
evidence suggests that they may reach 
even 300 to 400 years. 

Why does a Water-Shrew look Silvery 
when Swimming? 

The silvery appearance arises from the 
fact that air attaches to the coat of the 
shrew, and what ive see is a multitude 
of little bubbles, films of water imprison¬ 
ing air which clings to the hair of the 
swimming shrew. The silvery appear¬ 
ance vanishes as the shrew leaves the 
water, for then the bubbles burst. 

What is the Use of a Lion’s Mane ? 

It is a shield for the neck in combat 
and a protection against thorns. But 
there are many maneless lions, and the 
menagerie lion grows a finer frill than its 
free, warring kinsman. 

Does a Worm Feel Pain? 

Worms have a well-developed nervous 
system, and though they cannot feel as 
acutely as animals of higher physio¬ 
logical status, yet they feel pain. Pain 
seems necessary in the world, if for no 
other purpose than to make us alive to 
danger. It arouses a worm to that 
which threatens capture or destruction, 
as it warns human beings of illness and 
disease -of which they might otherwise 
be unconscious. 


SUGAR 

THE UNIVERSAL NEED 
Effect of the Shortage 
LESS SUGAR—MORE CRIME 

There is a world shortage of sugar, 
and a famous American judge, who is 
much concerned with problems of child 
life, asserts that a decided increase in 
juvenile crime can be traced to the 
scarcity of this'important form of food. 

Soldiers; sailors, and travellers will agree 
that Judge Neil is probably right in his 
theory. As showing the evil effects of 
tobacco on the palate it may be noted 
that, in ordinary conditions of life, 
smokers do not like sweets ; but in the 
hardships of war, of sea voyages, and 
especially of travel in cold lands, even 
the use of tobacco fails to suppress this 
natural want. 

During the war men who rarely ate 
sweets or jams at home developed a 
passion for both. At sea on long 
voyages the need for sugary foods is felt 
as soon as fresh vegetables run short. 
But in the Arctic and Antarctic, no 
matter how abundant other foods, the 
one persistent longing is for sweet diet, 
chocolate, sweet biscuits, jams, or sugar 
itself. If these things cannot be obtained 
men become irritable and nervy. 

Better Otf than Shakespeare 

How do people manage who have no 
sweet foods ? The Eskimos, for ex¬ 
ample ? They derive their sugar from 
flesh, the flesh of animals and fish. They 
have never known sugar as sugar, and 
Nature has accustomed them to derive 
their sweetness in this indirect fashion. 

But civilised peoples need sweetness 
in their food as a definite perceptible 
ingredient or as something by itself. 
Once it becomes an established article 
of food it is indispensable. 

The poor child of today who can get 
sugar is better off than Shakespeare was 
as a boy. Sugar had reached England in 
his day, but it was not for the poor. Its 
cost was is. 8d. a pound, which in our 
money would be quite five 4 *shillings. A 
quarter of the carcase of a sheep or calf 
was the equivalent of a pound of the 
coarsest, sugar in Shakespeare’s day, 
when tea, coffee, cocoa, sago, tapioca, 
and other such articles were quite 
unknown at the Court or in the country. 

People drank home-brewed mixtures, 
and honey was the usual sweetener. 

For Boys and Girls 

GIVEN. 
FREE 

250 
Boxes 
of 

“ Playmate ” 
Biscuits 

PLAYTIME is always arranging some 
splendid surprise treat for its readers. This 
time it is free biscuits—delicious, tasty, 
sugar-coated biscuits that every boy and 
girl simply loves. 250 boxes are to be given 
this week l If you don’t already know 
this delightful COLOURED picture paper, 
this is the, time to start taking it in. Ask for 



PRINTED IN COLOURS 
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TINY PLANET NOW 
VISIBLE 

EARTH’S LITTLE SISTER 

Mystery of the Planetoids 

EARTH’S NEAR NEIGHBOUR IN 
THE SKY 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

During the * moonless nights next 
week wc shall have an opportunity of 
seeing Vesta, the brightest of the minor 
planets which revolve in. a vast swarm 
between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. 

It is rarely we get a glimpse of these 
tiny worlds, Vesta being the only one out 
of nearly a thousand that may be seen 
with the naked eye. So now let us try to 
find it, with the help of this star-map. 

If we look due south as soon as it is 
dark we shall see, low down, a bright 
star, sparkling with strong reddish 
beams. This is An tares, the famous 
star at the Scorpion’s heart; he cannot 
be mistaken, for to the right and above 
him, and to the left and below him are 
two more stars. Sigma and Tau in 
Scorpio, each between four and five times 
the Moon’s apparent width from Antares. 

How to Find Vesta 

Now, some distance to the left of 
Antares,- at least twenty times the Moon’s 
width away, is another not very 
bright star—Theta in Ophiuchus. We 
are now getting warmer in this hunt- 
the-slipper business, for to the north¬ 
east of Theta, and between five and six 
times the Moon’s width away, is our 
little planetoid Vesta. 

But close to Vesta are two other very 
faint stars. To find out which is Vesta 
wc should put down on a piece of paper 
a few dots showing the exact position of 
each. In three or four days, when we 
look again, the Vesta dot will be seen to 
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Vesta’s Path in the Heavens 


have moved nearly the width of the Moon 
towards Antares, the others, of course, 
retraining where they were. 

Those who succeed in finding Vesta 
will have the rare' pleasure of seeing a 
little-world only 243 miles in diameter— 
not so wide as England. 

We told in the C.N. recently how the 
first of these little worlds was discovered 
in 1801. In addition to those already 
found there a*re, doubtless, many thou¬ 
sands more too small to be seen. 

All the paths of this vast collection 
of little worlds, though spread over most 
of the space between Mars and Jupiter, 
are very crowded just about where 
astronomers, before their discovery, con¬ 
sidered that a planet should exist. 

Was a World Blown Up ? 

The fact that so many little worlds 
were found led to the belief that a planet 
perhaps as large as Mars had blown up, 
these being the larger of the fragments. 

There is much to support this theory ; 
but some of their orbits are 200 million 
miles apart, so that to some astronomers 
it seems impossible that they could 
have been blown by internal forces so far 
apart—indeed, three bits revolve as 
far off as Jupiter, 400 million miles from 
the Sun, while one bit, the planetoid 
Eros, comes at times to within nearly 
13 million miles of our Earth. That is 
nearer than any body except the Moon. 

Whatever would have happened had 
he come 13 million miles nearer ? The 
Earth might have had another moon, 
or some terrible disaster might have 
occurred to our Earth by having this 
gigantic, twenty-mile mountain, Eros, 
come hurtling at it. G. F. M. 
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THE MYSTERY MAN 

A Thrilling Tale of Play and : : Told by 

Adventure at Claycroft School ® . T. C. Eridges 



What Has Happened Before 

A brief synopsis of the early chap- 
. ters will appear in next week’ s issue 

CHAPTER 12 

_Tom Turns Up 

utside in the passage Paddy 
turned quickly to the ser¬ 
geant. 

" Wliat’s up, Stokes ? Has the 
old fire-eater turned up ? " 

“ It's Squire Sterne, Master 
Brough—him and his keeper. And 
a terrible taking he’s in. Whatever 
have you been a-doing of ? " 

" No harm," replied Paddy 
stoutly. 

** You’ll have a job to persuade 
the master of that," said Stokes. 

They were at the door of the 
doctor’s study. Stokes opened it 
wide, and, as the boys passed in, 
closed it behind them. 

The first thing Nettles saw as 
he entered the study was the 
doctor sitting very stiffly behind 
his great writing-desk. He was 
looking graver and more severe 
than Nettles could have imagined 
possible. In a big armchair facing 
the door sat Squire Sterne, with a 
face like a thunder cloud, while 
behind him towered Hulke, with an 
expression of malicious triumph on 
his heavy features. 

The doctor spoke. 

“ Netley and Brough, I have 
received a most serious complaint 
a ainst you from Mr. Sterne. It 
appears that you have assaulted his 
keeper, and, when caught, broke out 
of the room in which you were put, 
doing considerable damage. After¬ 
wards you bolted through the 
gardens and shrubberies of the Hall, 
doing still further harm to Mr. 
Sterne’s property. Is this true ? " 
Nettles saw in a moment what a 
horribly clever accusation this was. 
There was not a word of poaching 
or trespassing. Hulke had ap¬ 
parently said nothing about the 
trapped hare, or, if he had, his 
master had carefully suppressed it. 

" Yefe, it’s true,- sir," Nettles an¬ 
swered coolly. 

** You admit it ? " exclaimed the 
doctor. 

" Yes, sir; we did trip up the 
keeper, we did break out* of the 
harness room, we did bolt through 
The grounds, and, though we didn't 
do much harm to the grounds, I 
should think Mr. Sterne must have 
ruined his lawn by galloping over 
it as he did." 

The squire started up in his chair. 
" Impudent young cub! " he 
roared. 

The doctor raised his hand again. 
" A moment, Mr. Sterne. You 
will allow me to enquire into this 
matter without interruption." 

Sterne looked furious, but some¬ 
thing in Dr. Colston’s manner 
quelled him. 

* " Have you anything to say in 
defence of this abominable conduct, 
Netley ? " continued the doctor, 
sternly, 

“ Yes, sir. We were attacked 
first. We only tried to defend our¬ 
selves." 

“ Attacked? " repeated the doctor 
frowning. 

“ Yes, sir. The keeper there 

caught hold of me first. Then-" 

" The young beggars was tres¬ 
passing in Squire's woods! " broke 
in Hulke hastily. " I've a legal right 
to catcli hold of trespassers." 

" And why were we trespassing ? " 


demanded Nettles,' staring Hulke 
full in the face. 

"You was poaching ! " snapped 
Hulke. 

Nettles turned to the doctor. 

" We were not poaching, sir," he 
said quietly. “ We were talcing a 
liare out of a snare. And that hare, 
I believe, had been put into the 
snare as a bait so as t:> attract 
passers-by off the path." 

" Preposterous! " snorted Sterne. 
" Who ever heard of such an absurd 
and unfounded accusation ? Can 
anyone believe for a moment that I 
would employ a man capable of 
such an act ? " 

" I wouldn't dream o’ doing such 
a thing," added Hulke, looking 
down his nose. 

The doctor looked keenly from 
one to the other. 

. " Your accusation does indeed 
seem a wild one, Netley," he said 
gravely, " and it certainly does not 
improve your case to make it. You 
do not deny, then, that you were 
both off the path, and that you re¬ 
sisted arrest ? " 

“ No, sir,” answered Nettles, 
quietly as ever. " We got away 
from Hulke, but were caught by a 
second keeper. Then we were shut 
up in a harness room." 

" Out of which you broke ? " 

" Yes, sir. We had promised you 
to be back by half-past six, and, 
anyhow, we didn’t think the keepers 
had any right to shut us up.” 

"It seems to me that they had 
every right," said the doctor 
severely. He paused. "This is a very 
serious offence of which you have 
both been guilty, and you have not 
made matters better by bringing an 
unfounded accusation against Mr. 
Sterne's keeper. You will both go 
to the separation dormitory for the 
night, and tomorrow I shall con¬ 
sider what punishment to give you." 

" A sound flogging is the least 
you can give them ! " growled the 
squire. 

Before the doctor could answer 
■ there was a knock at the door, and 
Stokes appeared. 

" There's a boy from Marsea 
wants to see you, sir," he announced. 

" I told him you were engaged, but 
he says it's urgent. It's-about this 
business he’s come, sir." 

" Who is he ? " demanded the 
doctor. 

" Tom Cosby, sir. The same lad 
as got these young gentlemen off 
the mud in the marshes a week or 
two back." 

Hulke scowled. " That young 
scamp ! He and his father is the 
Worst poachers in the parish ! " he 
snarled. 

The doctor cast a sharp glance at 
the keeper. 

Show the boy in," he said. 

CHAPTER 13 
Mansford Misses Fire 

r 'ap in hand, Tom stepped lightly 
into the room. He came to 
a stop opposite the doctor, fixed his 
eyes upon him, and waited, for him 
to speak. 

" You have something to say 
about this case ? " questioned the 
doctor. 

" Yes, sir," answered Tom ; and 
he spoke without the slightest 
hesitation or Shyness. " You see, 
sir, it was me that put the gentle¬ 
men on the short cut, so I'm sort of 
responsible for their a-getting into 
trouble." 

" Is that all you have to say ? " 

" No, sir. After they’d gone 


I'd a sort of notion there might be 
trouble, so I walked on up the path 
after them. Then I heard a hare a- 
screaming. It’s a nasty sound if 
you’ve never heard it before. Mr. 
Netley, he ran off the path towards 
it, and Mr. Brough after. Mr. Net- 
ley was taking the poor thing out 
of the wire when Hulke here, he 
jumped out from behind a bush 
close by, and caught hold of him." 

" One moment," broke in the 
doctor. "You say that Hulke was 
standing near the spot where the 
hare was in the trap ? " 

" That’s true, sir." 

" Then he must have heard it 
screaming ? " 

" He couldn’t have helped it." - 
"It were my duty to find out 
who set the snare 1 " exclaimed 
Hulke angrily. 

"But not to leave a dumb 
creature in torture," returned the 
doctor grimly. " Go on, Cosby." 

"-Mr. Brough tripped Hulke, and 
they both ran. Then Bartlett, 
the other keeper, he stopped ’em ; 
and Hulke comes up and catches 
Mr. Brough and shakes him till 
his teeth rattles, and nearly tears 
the coat off his back." 

" You didn’t mention this, Net- 
ley," said the doctor. 

“ It’s a lie ! ’’ growled Hulke. 
Paddy swung round on him. 

" You know it isn’t 1 ’’ he cried 
hotly. " Sure, ye ripped the but¬ 
tons off my shirt, and the shirt's 
there for ye to see, if ye want to." 
Tom went on calmly. 

" I couldn’t leave the path, sir, or 
they’d have had me for trespassing. 
So I went up as far as the end, and 
waited. I saw the young gentlemen 
get away. Then I saw Mr. Sterne 
and the keeper in the car starting 
for the- school. So I just thought 
I'd best come along and tell what 
had happened." 

“I am very-glad you did," said 
the doctor cordially. " They and I 
are equally obliged to you. Stokes, 
take Cosby to the buttery and give 
him some supper." 

Tom touched his forelock and 
followed Stokes out. 

Sterne, who had been getting 
more and more angry, now boiled 
over. 

" Do you mean to say. Dr. Col¬ 
ston, that you are going to take 
the evidence of this brat against 
that of myself and my keeper ? " 

" Not yours, Mr. Sterne," replied 
the doctor firmly. " But the evi¬ 
dence of these three boys com¬ 
pletely rebuts that of your keeper. 
Under the circumstances, I cannot 
punish the boys, who. evidently 
acted from the best motives. If 
you will accept my advice you will 
drop the matter." 

" Drop the matter! " roared 
Sterne. " It’s infernal insolence on 
yourpart to suggest any such thing." 

Sterne jumped up.- He was 
purple with fury. 

" Don’t forget that I am not only 
a J.P., but also a governor of this 
school. I’ll see you sacked from 
your job, you impudent upstart ! " 
he roared. And, shaking his fist, he 
stumped out of the room, followed 
by Hulke. 

The doctor turned to the boys. 

" You may go," he said. " As I 
told Mr. Sterne, I shall not punish 
you. But I will ask you both to 
be very careful in future to avoid 
trouble of this kind. It is bad for 
the school." 

" Indeed we will, sir," said both 
the boys. 

" What luck, Nettles 1 Did ye 
ever hear such luck ? " said Paddy 
as soon as they were safe outside 
the door. 

" Which do you mean ? " laughed 
Nettles. " Tom turning up, or old 
Sterne losing his wool ? " 

“ Both, begorra." He broke off 
short. " Hush ! " he whispered. 

" Who’s that hiding behind the 
screen by the buttery door ? " 

He darted forward, and was just 
in time to cut off the retreat of 
Mansford and Harney. 

The precious ' pair looked so 
sheepish that Paddy burst into 
a shout of laughter. 


" Look at them.! " he crowed. 
" Waiting they were to hear us 
flogged. Ah, it’s a sad disappoint¬ 
ment for ye, I know. And if ye 
only knew what ye’d missed ye’d be 
sadder still." 

Mansford pushed past. " You'll 
be sorry for this," he said darkly, 
as he and Harney sneaked off. 


CHAPTER 14 
The Marsea Match 

FAuring all the years that Clay- 
^ ' croft had been going downhill 
games had dropped off like every¬ 
thing else. Now, under Dr. Colston’s 
energetic management, cricket came 
to life again, and a regular school 
eleven was formed. 

Boys were keen enough, but even 
the best of Headmasters cannot 
make a good team in a few weeks, 
and Dr. Colston decided not to 
issue challenges to any neigh¬ 
bouring schools until the next year. 

But when Mr. Hart, the clergy¬ 
man down at Marsea, suggested 
bringing up his village team to play 
the school, the doctor did not 
refuse, and the date was set for the 
fourth Saturday in the term. 

Some boys turned up their noses 
at the idea of playing " cads,” as 
they called them, but they did not 
make any remarks of this sort 
before Gordon Feme, who was 
captain of the eleven, and as keen 
as mustard. 

" Pretty lot of idiots you’ll look 
if they beat you," he -said; and 
kept his team hard at work at 
practice for six days in the week. 

When the Saturday arrived it 
turned out to be beautifully fine 
and warm, and every member of the 
school who was not playing was up 
on the eleven bank to watch. 
Among them were Nettles and 
Paddy, sitting together, and with 
every intention of thoroughly en¬ 
joying themselves. 

Close by sat Mansford with 
Harney and two or three others. 

The Marsea team had driven up 
in a brake. Mr. Hart won the toss, 
and presently he and a sturdy 
young farmer, named Merton, 
came out to bat. The rest of the 
team sat rather shyly by them¬ 
selves in front of the pavilion. 

The boys turned to look at them, 
and Paddy suddenly jumped up. 

" Nettles, look ! There’s Tom 
Cosby. He’s one of the team." 

" What luck ! So it is," said 
Nettles. " Let's go and fetch him." 

Two minutes later they were 
ba.ck, bringing Tom with them. 

" Sit down, Tom," said Nettles 
cordially. " We haven’t seen you 
to thank you for turning up the 
other night." 

Tom laughed. 

" My word, you ought to have 
seen the squire after he left! He 
were proper mad, I tell you. I 
heard him a-talking, so I knows." 

A sneering voice made itself 
heard close by. 

" Did you hear that, Harney ? " 
drawled Mansford. " Listen to the 
cad. ‘ I knows.' Isn’t it the limit ? " 

Tom could not help hearing. The 
colour rose to his brown cheeks. 

"I'd better shift," he said quietly. 

" Your fine friends don’t like a chap 
like me." 

" Sit where you arc,” answered 
Nettles, with dangerous quietness. 
He himself got up and walked 
straight across to Mansford. 

" Mansford, it’s you who are the 
cad," he said in low, but perfectly 
distinct tones. " You hear me ? 
You are the cad, and not Tom 
Cosby." 

Mansford’s fat cheeks went 
crimson. Every boy all round had 
heard wha^: Nettles had. said. 
Mansford knew that if he did not 
resent such an insult from a mere 
new boy he was simply done for. 
Coward as he was, he had to do 
something. He lifted his big fist 
and knocked Nettles spinning. 

Like a flash, Tom Cosby and 
Paddy sprang to their feet. They 
came rushing up. Mansford’s crew 
rallied round him. A score of others 
came crowding round. There seemed 
every prospect of a fearful row. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Five-Minute Story 

An Anxious Night 

T uke Luxford had still twelv 
miles to go to get to High 
haven, the seaport town when 
he was to join Iris ship, and, as i 
was already nine o’clock and ; 
bitter night, he decided to ask a 
the first cottage he came t< 
whether they could give liin 
shelter for The night. 

Luke was fourteen, and liac 
just left school. His uncle, whe 
was captain of a tramp steamer 
had agreed to take'tlie lad as ar 
apprentice, and as no railway 
rah between Mannings Heath— 
the village where his father anc 
mother lived—and Higliliaven ; 
Luke had set out early thal 
morning to walk the thirty miles 
that lay between the two'places, 
and night found him still a long 
way from his destination. 

Bound a bend in the road lie 
saw* the lights of a cottage 
gleaming red in the hollow 
below. His spirits rose, and his 
tired feet moved faster. 

The door was opened by a 
white-haired old woman, who 
took him inside to her husband, 
a kindly-faced old man, who sat 
in the chimney corner smoking 
a pipe before a blazing fire. 

" Ye can stay here, and 
welcome," said the old man. 

Cold meat and pickles were put 
before him, a pot of strong tea 
was brewed, and Luke made a 
most excellent supper. 

It seemed as if the old people 
could not make enough of him, 
and Luke, who had received 
more blows than halfpence 
during his short life, was puzzled 
by their kindness. 

It was when he had gone to bed 
in the room above, and was 
lying half-asleep, half-awake, 
that lie began to have serious 
doubts of the good intentions of 
the old people. 

He could plainly hear them 
talking in the kitchen below. 
It was the old man’s voice that 
first arrested Iris attention, and 
caused him to sit up in bed, 
every hair bristling with terror. 

" We’d best kill him tonight, 
I think," he said, in a calm, 
even voice. 

" Not tonight ! " Luke 
imagined there was a note of 
pleading, of entreaty, in the 
woman’s voice. " He beain't 
properly asleep yet." 

Luke’s blood ran cold with 
horror. Stealthily he crept out of 
bed and walked towards the door. 

There was no key in the lock. 

Quietly, quaking in every 
limb, he piled the entire furniture 
of the room against the door, 
and, arming himself with a 
heavy poker from the fireplace, 
crept back into bed, determined 
to sell his life dearly should an 
attempt be made to enter. 
Towards morning, however, 
utterly exhausted, he fell asleep. 

A fine breakfast awaited him 
downstairs in the morning. On 
the table, smoking hot, a chicken, 
newly roasted, sent forth an 
appetising odour. 

" Fine bird, beain’t he ? " said 
the man. “ We killed ’im last 
night arter you’d gone to bed." 
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Dr MERRYMAN 

Waiter : “ What can I get you 
now, sir ?” 

Diner: “ Pear.” 

Waiter : “ One sir ? They are 
rather small 1 ” 

Diner: “ Pair.” 

Waiter: “ Very good, sir. Shall 
I serve them whole 
Diner: “ Pare.” 

e n? e 

The Zoo That Never Was 



The Chip-Chap 

Notice the Chip-Chap’s pointed 
beak, 

As sharp as a tin-tack. 

Its eyes are sharp, too, when they 
seek 

Food for its supper snack/ 


What Is It? 

X SEE my first, 1 see my next, 

And both I sigh and see 
Joined to my third, which much 
perplexed 

And sorely puzzled me, 

’Twas fifty, and ’twas something 
more, 

Reversed ’twas scarce an ell, 

With first and next it forms a whole 
Clear as a crystal ball. 

What is my whole ? A splendid tear 
Upheld in cruel thrall; 

Blow soft, ye gales; bright sun 
appear, 

And bid it gently fall* 

Solution next week 
0 3 3 

Do You Live in Gloucestershire? 
Gloucestershire is the shire, or 
county, of Gloucester, a name 
that has much perplexed the 
etymologists. Some think it is the 
castra, or camp, of Gloni, from the 
name of the man who built an 
encampment here, while others 
believe it is the glaw, or bright 
castra, a reference to its pleasant 
situation. No one can say definitely. 
0 3 0 

^ lawyer whose surname was 
Wemyss 

Went crazy at last, so it semyss, 
Because people would not 
Understand that they ought 
To call him not Weemis but Weems. 



A Picture in One Line 

This picture secured the prize of 5 s. offered by the Editor for the 
best picture on a postcard drawn with one line. The clever artist 
was E. Byrd, aged 15, of 21 , Wellfield Road, Cardiff. 

The Two Nines 

A third of six behind them fix, 
A third of six before; 

This makes two nines when all 
combines 
Exactly fifty-four. 

Solution next week 


. The Two Speakers 

When King Henry IV. of France 
was passing through a small 
town he found the mayor and 
corporation assembled to give him 
an official welcome. 

Just as the mayor began a 
pompous r and tedious speech a 
donkey began to bray loudly, 
whereupon the King turned to the 
place where the noisy ass stood, 
and, raising his hand, said, “ Gentle¬ 
men, one at a time, please.” 

3 3 3 

The Tree 



L’arbre 

Void un bel arbre. Son tronc 
est tr£s gros. Sur une branche un 
oiseau chante. On volt aussi son 
nid, parmi les feuilies. Dansl’herbe, 
au pied de l’arbre, il y a des fleurs. 
Devant l’arbre couleunruisseau. Au 
loin, on aperfoit un moulin a vent. 


- , • 3 3 3 

“ JJere’s a poet singingthatwhile 
his body is in London his soul 
is in the country.” 

‘ 4 Well, he’s not the first poet who 
has had trouble in keeping body 
and soul together.” 

3 . 3 3 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
A Simple Problem 

2 2— 2 =i 2 -± 2 =-> 

2+2 222 
Is Your Name Here ? 

The names were Cecil and Barbara 

The Mystery Stone 

Beneath this stone reposeth Claud 
Coster, tripe seller of Impington, as 
doth his consort Jane. 


Notes and Queries 

What does Ad Hoc mean? 

Ad hoc are Latin words meaning 
for this, and they are used.in 
such a phrase as ad hoc authority 
for a committee or body elected 
for a particular purpose. 

What are Dog Days ? Dog 
days are days of great heat in 
July and August, when, accord¬ 
ing to the old popular idea, dogs 
were more liable to go mad than 
at other times.- 

What does L.R.C.P. mean? 
The letters L.R.C.P. after a 
doctor’s name mean that he is 
a Licentiate of the Royal College 
of Physicians. % 


The Adventures of Jerry 

TOLD BY MARGARET LILLIE. 

CHAPTER 10 

Jerry manages to open a window of the locked-up bam, and jumps down. He 
is scampering off with his friends when out springs a goat from behind a hedge. 

A s the goat popped out a girTs voice called: “ Nanny! 
Nanny 1 Come here, you rascal! ” 

But the goat took no notice. She jumped and frolicked 
about, and when the girl came up and tried to get hold of the 
little creature, she danced away. 

“ I'll soon catch her for you ! ” cried Jerry. u You just see! ” 



They were a Jolly little party 

And, strangely enough, when Jerry went after her, Nanny 
stood still and let him catch hold of her collar, and lead her 
back to her mistress. 

" Thank you,” said the girl, smiling at Jerry. " She has given 
me a dance.” And then she added, “ You are out very early. 
Have you had breakfast ? ” 

“ A sort of one,” answered Jerry. 

The girl laughed, and it was such a jolly laugh. 

“ Well, come along and have another with me.” And she led 
the way to a cottage near by. 

There Jerry had an egg and a lot of bread and butter, and 
some new milk warm from the cow. They put some more down 
in a saucer for Snowball. And when Palt came up and licked 
Jerry’s hand, the girl laughed again, and said: 

“ We shan’t forget you, doggie. Here’s a bone • take it 
outside and eat it like a gentleman.” 

That made Jerry laugh too. 

44 Gentlemen don’t eat bones on the mat,” he said. 

They were such a jolly little party all together that Jerry 
didn’t want to go; but" at last he said “ Good-bye, and thank 
you very much,” and shook hands, and off they went again. 

More of Jerry next week 


Jacko Gives Them a Fright 

T he Jacko family were off to the seaside. And such a fuss 
there was, you would.think they were off to Australia. 
But the packing was done at last, and they arrived at the 
station half an hour before the train. 

Jacko was such a fidget that Adolphus threatened more than 
once to throw him out of the window. 

44 There’s no peace where he is! ” said his father. 

His mother was the only one who took his part; and even 
she was glad when they got to the other end. 

But they had no sooner taken their hats and coats off when 
Mother Jacko cried, 

44 If I haven’t left the key behind! ” 

44 Now, don’t get agitated, my dear ! ” said Father. “ You’H 
find it in one of your pockets ! ” 

But she didn’t, though she turned them inside out. 

44 Nuisance ! ” said Adolphus at last. “ I’ll have to go back 
for it! Where did you see it last, Ma ? ” 

44 On the floor in the bedroom.” 

44 That’s where I found it! ” cried Jacko, running forward 
and flinging it do^vn. And he burst out laughing at the fright 
he had given them all. 



“That’s where I found it ! 99 cried Jacko 


Who Was He ?* ' 

The Clever Barber 

A boy who was born at Preston. 

just before Christmas * in 
1732 was the youngest of thir¬ 
teen children, and his parents 
being poor he had practically no 
schooling. His uncle, however, 
taught him to read, and after he 
was apprenticed to a barber he 
attended a night school. 

When he was about iS he set 
up in business for himself in an 
underground cellar at Bolton, 
and exhibited a notice which 
said, 44 Come to the subterranean 
barber ; he shaves for a penny.” 

The novelty of the notice, and 
the fact that elsewhere the charge 
was twopence, attracted cus¬ 
tomers, and other barbers soon 
had to reduce their charge. 
When that failed to bring’ back 
their customers they also styled 
themselves 44 subterranean bar¬ 
bers,” although they did not 
know what the words meant. 

Meanwhile die was very in¬ 
terested in mechanical matters, 
and made several models of 
machines; but it is'said that his 
wife, whom lie had recently mar¬ 
ried, fearing his attention to 
these matters would lead to 
neglect of the hairdressing busi¬ 
ness, smashed them up. 

Having discovered a secret 
process for dyeing hair, he began 
to travel about buying and 
selling that article. But, as Car¬ 
lyle tells us, 44 the man had 
notions in that rough head of 
his,” and as lie travelled lie saw 
the need for some kind of 
machine to speed up the manu¬ 
facture of cotton. He was about 
35 when he took a clockmaker 
into his employment and began 
seriously to invent machinery 
for the cheapening of calico. 

He made a machine and set 
it up secretly in a house, but the 
news leaked out, and two old 
women declared that at night 
they heard a loud humming 
noise, whereupon the ignorant 
people round about said he was 
in league with the evil one. 

At last he invented a famous 
machine and started a factory. 

And now began a long series 
of troubles and struggles which 
might well have daunted a less 
determined man. His workmen 
were ignorant and incompetent, 
his mill was sacked by ignor¬ 
ant rioters who thought that 
machinery would throw them* 
out of employment, and his 
patents were infringed by jealous 
rivals. But by grit he over¬ 
came his difficulties, and when 
lie died in 1792 
he was worth 
half a million 
sterling and had 
been knighted. 

He was the real 
founder of the 
factory system 
and the princi¬ 
pal originator of 
machinery in the textile industry. 
Here is his portrait. Who was he ? 

Last Week’s Name—Robert Southey 
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DR. PADEREWSKI: DREADNOUGHT OF THE PONDS • RAILWAY WORKED BY HAND 



Famous Doctors of Oxford—M. Venizelos, Prime Minis**- 
ter of Greece, and M. Paderewski, formerly Premier <_ 
of Poland, who received the D.C.L. degree at Oxford 


An Early Morning Ride in the Park—The bright sunshine dur¬ 
ing the last few weeks lias brought out many riders in 
the London parks/ including such young beginners as these 


Puss in the Corner—This happy little lady is proud of 
her cat, and the mother puss is just as proud of her 
kittensjas they frolic here in the corner of the garden 



Home-Made Railway for the Farm—A model train, with a hand-power 
locomotive and a track going all round his farm, was built by Mr. Cecil 
Gage, a well-known New York financier, who is seen here on the engine 


Pick-a-back for Baby—The youngest 
competitor at the International Horse 
Show was this three-week-old donkey 


An Exciting Moment in the Push Bali Match—Push ball is played with a 
big leather ball blown out like a football, and players ride bareback, 
as shown in this*photograph of the Horse Guards’ match at Huriingham 
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